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CHAP. I. 

** Poverty's cold wind^ and crushing^ rain. 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years ; 

Oh, le^ me now into a richer soil 

TransplaoC thee safe, where vernal sans and showers t 

Diffuse their warmest, largest influence." 

TUOMia:r. 



€ 

AT was on an evening at the beginning of 
September, when a strong easterly wind 
had agitate^ the sea with convulsive vio- 
lence, that Lady Elvira Musgrove walked 
to the drawing-reom window of her lodg- 
ing-house to admire the sublime spectacle. 
VOL. I. B Lady 



9 JILVONDOWN VICARA6B, 

Lady Elvira had spent the foregoing three 
months at Alvondown, an inconsiderable 
wateringrplace on the western coast^; . and 
,she liad chosen her lodgings at a house si- 
tuated on the summit of a high cliflf) whose 
pebbly foot was washed with each return- 
ing tide. The ttidst freqtifented footpath 
lay immediately under the window, and 
while Lady Elvira. contemplated the fury of 
contending elements, she was forcibly 
struck with the interesting figure of a young 
woman who passed the house. A large 
straw hat, which she had drawn , half over 
her face, was hardly proof against the 
storm ; but her beautiful flaxen hair, vrhich 
the wind bad disordered, and her expres- 
sive countenance, were still visible. She 
passed Mrs. Ashton, as the latter entei^d 
Lady. Elvira's habitation. 

Mrs. Ashton was an inhabitant of Alvon- 
dowQ ; her husband had, during the Ame- 
rican war, commanded a privftteer, and 
had, by the plunder of several of the 
demy's merchant ships, amassed a com- 

petenC 
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peteiit fortihie. Mrs. Ashton w4s now a 
^idow, and at her rnoney had given tier 
consequence, she thc^ught herself qiialilltill 
td visit strahgei^ of dll ranks» whOHl 
pleasure or ill health induced td visit the 
heighbonrhood. She had be*n very atten- 
tive to Lady Elvira, and as the latter somc^ 
times profiled by her information, and fell 
none of that pride which disdains the lO- 
ciety of those whose manners have not re- 
ttived the polish of the polite worlds she 
suflbred herself to be intruded on. 

The compliments of congratulation wer6 
now scarcely ended, before she enquired 
who the sweet girl was that had just passed 
the house ? 

''It is Helen Coleby," answered >frs. 
Ashton, '' one of your proud poor gentle- 
folks." 

''•How came she poor?" asked Lady 
Elvira. 

" By inheritance," replied Mrs. Ashton, 
with a sneer. " Her father was' the vicat* 
of this place ; he married, and had a large 

B ii family: 
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iatnily : very Juckily for the poor man, 
however, (for his living was extremely 
small) his wife and all his children (ex- 
cept his eldest and youngest daughters) 
died in consumptions. Emily, the eldest, 
3iYas blessed with a pretty face, of which 
she had skill enough to make her market. 
A sober gentleman-like man, very rich, 
and very prudent, in general, was recom- 
mended to this place for the benefit of 
his heilth, about fourteen years since. He 
was quickly captivated with Emily's beauty, 
and^ she had, with her father's assistance, 
9rt enough to secure the conquest ; and 
poor Mr. Clemments's discretion was 
duped by their stratagems' He married 
her, but soon found reason to repent his 
choice; for Miss's extravagance, or liberal 
ideas, as she styled them, would soon have 
reduced him to poverty, had he not checked 
her proceedings. He returned with her 
to his former residence, and has, I believe, 
pretty effectually checked her ostentatious 

generosity ; his chief care has been to pre- 
vent 
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vent her holding correspondence with her 
own family, who have never seen her 
since the ceremony was performed." 

*' Poor victim," said Lady Elvira, " she 
has severely paid for the sacrifice she made 
to riches. But how is Helen situated 
now f^" 

" Oh, in most sublime poverty/' replied 
Mrs. Ashton. *' Her father, who was a gen- 
tleman, forsooth, and who, no doubt, 
imagined that Mi^s Kelly's cliarnis would 
prove quite as saleable as her siJ^ter's had 
done, instructed her in all the polite ac- 
complishments. He possessed a compe- 
tent share of them himself, it seems, 
though they proved of no great use to 
him, for nobodv thousrht them worth re- 
warding by any addition to h^s income: 
unluckily his* ambitious prospects, with 
respect to Ellen, were frustrated, for with 
all hij$ sagacity, he had not skill enough to 
prevent her from engaging herself to a 
young *man, with whom she had, from 

B 3 childhood. 



child1iaf>4 befefi in haloi($ ef intimacy. For 
tiiFp it WHS 9 ^est unfortunate attachment, 
poor ypuRg m^n^ for he po^ef^ed a h$nd^ 
9eine person, and talents that might have 
obtained the hand and fortune of a most 
accomplished young womaa, a;i heiress^ 
who was very partial to him, had not hi* 
predilection in favour of Helen proved a 
|)»rri<^ to his advancement. About a year 
find a half ago, a relation of his, many yeary 

president in theij^st Indies, sent for him ; 

^u consequence^ftf which he departed, and 
left his heroic favourite to wear the willow, 
perhaps for^ ever, since there is little 
chance of his continuing constant to his 
little recluse, amidst the variety with which 
be is likely to be surrounded." 

Lady Elvira was so extremely disgusted 
with the acrimonious manner in which 
Mrs. Ashton had related the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, that she felt little inclined to 
make further enquiries, or to answer ^%hat 
bad. been already repeated; aad Mrr. 

Ashton, 



^ 



A«hton> not highly fprali5ed by Lady E]vi- 
Ki'% receptioQ of her sfory^ shortly after 
Vrithdrev. 

lady j^Ivira's interest for Helen was. Qot 
at all lessened by the account she had re- 
ceive j it had rather the contrary eflfect; 
for aware of the envy thai superiority cov\d 
excite in illiberal minds, she doubted not 
. bvt such a sensation actuated Mrs. AsbtoA : 
die therefore determined to make further 
enquiries the following morning of Mr* 
Mallet t^ the clergyman of the parish^ from 
. wboM $h^ was assured she should Teceiye 
im impartial and a rational account ^ . 

ilelen^ unconscious of what had passe^^ 
walked to the highest promontory ofrock^, 
from whence the precipice which overhung 
the sea was tremendous. The waves dashed 
.furiously against its sides, ai\d almqifft 
threatened to annihilate its grandeur.^ 
On this spot Helen found it impossible to 
.contend with the boisterous winds; she 
therefoi^ proceeded . tp a part whi9h| by 
repeated inundations^ had been imder- 

B^ 4 mined; 
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mined, and was at some places levelled 
with the beach. A steep and narrow pat'h 
led to the bottom, which she descended, 
and fecund shelter in the hollow of a rock, 
that the sea had excavated. •• 

' '^ Here,'* thought she, " I came to take 
a last look of the ship which conveyed 
my Courtenay from England ! long antt 
•hopelessly may I watch' for hiis return {-»- 
Eighteen months have elapsed since his 
departure, and he has never informed mte 
of his existence ! — But perhaps all solici- 
tude is useless ! — Perhaps he no longer 
remains an inhabitant of this world !— -In 
this immense abyss he may have found his 
grave ! — :0h, surely ^ if he lived he Wotffd 
notlhus cruelly neglect me !" 

Helen paused ; she feared to investigate 
too minutely the cause of his silence ; the 
last suggestioji was too distressing to be 
admitted; though rectitude might pro- 
nounce it preferable to inconstancy, affec- 
tion contended that it was less supportable. 
To cfieat for a mom^ent the reality of sor- 
* • row,* 
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row, she had recourse to invention, and 
composed the following lines : 

Te raging winds, whose wild impetuous rotr 
Drives the swoln surges foaming to the shore. 
Suspend your fury, bid the tempest cease^ 
Still the dread deep, and hush its waves to peace ; 
Calm on its surface let mild zephyrs play. 
While sheds the sparkling moon her silvery ray : 
Ye seas, whose roHing billows wash the sands. 
And, ever changing, flow to distant lands. 
Say, is my Court'nay safe ? — Oh, ca«e my fears,. 
End this suspense, and dry these streaming teais. 
Undaunted did his heart thy dangers brave ? 

Say, did he 'scape thy yawning, dreadful grave ? 

If still he lives> ye gales, my wish obey. 

In murm'ring sounds my breathing sighs convey r 

And ye wide waters, whose ingulfing tomb 

0*er whelms the mariner, and seals hia doom> 

Oh bear him geiuly to his native isle. 

And bless poor Helen with her Court'nay's smile^ 

Though the composition of these lines for 
a moment lessened the load of sorrow that 
heavily pressed upon her heart, it soon re- 

B 5 curred 
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Curred to the reality of its feelings, and she 
returned^ dispirited, to her humble habi- 
tation. 

The followi ng morning, at rather an earlier 
hour than people of Lady Elvira's rank are 
accustomed to pay visits, she called on Mr. 
Mallett,and after a few preparatory remarks, 
enquired if his could give her any account 
of Miss Colcby, whose appearance had cre- 
ated a strong interest in her favour the 
preceding evening ? 

'' If your Ladyship has been attracted 
by Helen's appearance," replied Mr. Mal- 
lett, '' I am happy to say that an acquaint- 
ance with her character will be far from 
lessening the favourable impression. Few 
young women can boast of so many im- 
portant virtues as she possesses ; but, poor 
girl, it has of late been her lot to straggle 
with misfortune. Though so young,' she 
has J3een severely disciplined in the rugged 
school of advei-sity. Her father was a 
worthy man, but it was likewise his lot ta 
drink deeply of the bitter cup. His wife 
and SIX children died ia consumptions ; his 

eldest 



eM^t d^u^hter^ an amiable and beautiful 
young woman^ seemed the only coipfort 
left hi in. Hel^n ^^ too young to b^ 
s^nsibU of bis afifliction. Of fortune's fs^* 
"^oufs b^ hsi4 ^ev^;rvery liberally partaken^ 
His living was small^ and his private pos^ 
aeis&iiona did not qfiucb encrea^e bis income : 
but, BptwitbsU^diug his ennbarJ^asaed cir-» 
cii^st^^ces, b^ ^ontriv^d to be cbaritable^ 
^nd there wpfs. fiqX a poor faipi^y ifi thf> 

Beigbbpwbood b^t ba4 bee« b^neCtcf} by 
4Pi&# act pi Im kindness." ^ 

^' Hpw Iwg bas be been dead ?" asked 
Lady Elvira 

. *^ AI>Qyt WJil^en Bfiopths/* answered Mr. 
MnUett ; '' tbe eJ^pences of bis family 
dofi^f thfva long jlliiess h^d so deeply in-- 
Y^tveA hm 19 debt^.thgt t\ke utmost fruga- 
lity f^ouid ftcgiiH^i^ktf/but a \s\odente suf- 
ficiency, for bppopr U^lej^j ^^d of this sun) 

•he was deprived by the treachery of her 
^g^Jit,. Skf, 90vr feskjles^ with »n old ser- 
vant in this village^ i\]l i^e c^ bear qf some, 
eligible situation in which she can earn a 
_. B 6 subsistence* • 
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subsistence. To be governess in a private 
family seems her favourite wish> and she is 
well qualified for the undertaking; but I 
fear there are humiliations attached to such- 
a station^ that will be severely felt by a 
mind so full of sensibility/' 

*' She shall not be put to the test^*^ -said 
Lady Elvira^ while a tear started from her 
eye : *' you, • Sir, are, I doubt not, her 
friend — shall I request you to introduce me 
to the yottthful sorrower ? — Your recqm- 

« 

mendation is sufficiently pawerfVil, and I' 
shall rejoice at an opportunity oPrestorihg 
flo amiable a member to society. "^ 
• *' Heaven crown ^our' generous Inten- 
tions with success," exclaimed »\rr. Mhllmt^ 
tvith energy ; ^' I will, with-pleasur^)- re- 
peat them to my young friend, *nd this 
afteriHKin you shall, as far as a first intro- 
duetioR can determine, judge'- af' her de-^ 
scrts/* .:..::: ...i 

"■'It was Agreed that Lady Ehkn should- 
meet Helen at- the Vicarage. ^ - ' ' •' 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. H; 

" To cram the rich was prodigal expcnct, , . 

And who would take the poor from Providence ?" 

•POFE. 

m 

H* ■ ■ • ft 

ELEN, who foresaw not the favourahie 
change in her circumslances^'So likdy.'.tcr 
take place, retired dejectedly to bed. .Mr; 
Mallett> now her only friend, had underw 
taken to procure for her some occupation; 
by which she m^ghtbe enabled to support 
herself; for the present she was supported 
by hhn. Such a state of.dcpendance was 
extremely irksome to her feelings, and she 
thought him tardy in relieving it ; but how 
could she condemn so generoiis a friend^ 

whose 



^hose negligence was only a tax on his 
own bounty ? — ^^ He is my best and only 
friend now/* thought i^he ; '' my sister docs 
not admit my claims to her fraternal affec- 
tion; but though she is constrained to be 
silent, I am sure her gentle bosom bleeds 
for my unprotected situation. Yes, my 
Emily cannot have sacvificpd her sensibility 
to her tyrannical husband^ though she has 
hcrpeace.^ . i .. . 

This doncliisic^n was too just : atan^arly 
age did poor Emily's charms subdue the 
jBinty heart of a miser; it. was the only 
MoiiabJe imprasaion he ever fell, ^nd happy 
vpuid it havp^ bc«4ft for ber had it th^rt 
l)een sWledMrith its usu^l pbdiir^cy. }^ 
was aware thai E«ily wmW itiberit up f^r- 
tnnf^and fpra Ipbjc time h^ endegyo^ire4 
to co&quer M^ partiality ; but at kagth 
IfaQllectiag that if ^^ did not epcrea^ \ii^ 
richee, it was very probftbU, froni th^ ^©cq- 
jtiom^sd mannef in whkh da^q k»^ b^a 
^ucate4> that she WQuId ad<>pt ki^ frygal 

sentiments^ ?p4 9^i^t his w^b^$> h« yk]<M 

to 
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to the tender impression, and for once dis- 
guised his penurious principles under the 
semblance of uncommon libi^rality. Mr. 
Coleby W9S deceived^ and at the altar he 
presented Mr. Clemments with his thea 
blooming and happy Emily. 

Mr. Clemments was hot long in deline- 
ating his character ; he carried her to his 
former residence, in a country town about 
fifty miles from Alvondown. The gloomy 
appearance of the habitation^ and of the 
solitary domestic that welcomed their ar- 
rival, did not impress her with the most; 
lively ideas. Every apartment in the 
house evinced the same comfortless aQ(i 
dreary aspect ; but Emily's hope of dp*-- 
mestic comfort was sanguine, and she 
checlsed every discontented idea which the 
half-furnished mansion was calculated to 

inspire. 

For some weeks Mr. Clemments was to-** 

lerably liberal in his ho\isehold arrange- 
ments ; and though his understanding did 
not quite reach the perfection to which 

her 
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her romantic ideas of a husband had fbr- 
merly aspired, she believed that she should 
always love and respecl the man who had 
paid her the compliment of preferring her 
to every other woman. But though she 
felt happy in the society of her husband/ 
she wondered that she enjoyed it so exclu- 
sively. There were several respectable 
families in the town where she lived, and 
its vicinity, and it excited some surprise 
that not one of them had paid her the com- 
pliment of a visit. She at length expressed 
her sentiments on the subject, when Mr. 
Clemments 'effectually silenced her, by 
sayihg-he thought she possessed sufficient 
sense to be aware of the expence of visiting, 
which was only requisite to fill the vqcancy 
of a weak mind, devoid of all* internal re- 
sources. 

Emily felt hurt at the answer; she did 
not deserve to be accused of extravagance, 
and Mr. Clemments surely could not be so 
illiberal as to exclude himself from all so- 
ciety, to avoid the trifliirg expence attend- 



»•■• 
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ing it ; but not accuMomed to look abroad 
for resources, she found them within her- 
self. The loss of her father's instructive 
and aifectionate conversation, indeed, for 
which her husband was but a poor substi- 
tute, was soon most severely felt; but she 
never permitted herself to draw compari- 
sons, till a harsh reprimand from her hus-- 
band, in consequence of a liberal benefac- 
tion which she had bestowed on a distressed 
and worthy object, induced her to do so-; 
it was, however, vain to contend, and she 
"Solaced her feelings, in some measure, by 
anticipating a visit to her father the ensu- 
ing summer, which^ on their marriage, Mf. 
Clemments had faithfully promised, and of 
which Mr. Colebv took sufficient care tb 
remind him. 

The time at length approached, and 
Emily ventured to express her hopes that 
he would name a day for (heir departure. 
The proposal occasioned a vacant stare, 
and at length an enquiry of what journey 
she wished to undertake ? 

Surprise 



Surprise for some tii^e prev^nfed her 
from naming her wis[i to visit her f^bcr. 

^' Visit your % tj|cr !/' f^^qpe^tcd Mr. 
Qlemipent^^ " why siirely- you arii dreuKir 
higl^-r-C^n yoii possibly believe that 9t 
this expensive aieason ) will run inla S¥ch 
es^travs^gapce ?-^IIqw do yo^ imtgine we 
ar^' f o be conveyed to 9ucb » dJetai^t place ? 
ot^Two hprses wiH be Absolutely necessary 
for the purpose, and 4q yan (ponsid^r wb^t 
their hire and provender 'will cost ^-^-^We 
must sleep a night on the road; aind bcH 
liides you are but a poor rider— y op may 
therefore be thrown, or the unusual exer- 
cise may produce a fever ; ^nd if either of 
these disasters should happen^ and you be 
confined at an inn, think what additional 
cxpence and trouble it will create: but 
granting that we arrive in safety, we shall 
only get a month's maintenance ; and by 
the time we have paid horse^hire and tra- 
velling expences, and allowed our servant 
a shilling a-^week board wages, what doypu 
think we shall get by it P-^^-Nq, nq^ do not 

set 



iiet your h^fprl on any svch i^le chmenii, 
I d^re say your father and siat^r arf w«I1 ; 
and if oQt I (}o not sef how QVr pr^sf n^ 
can afford them any relief." 

# 

J^mUy was t<K> much shocked at his 
brutal ideas to answer them; and he> w«ll 
pleas^ that his ^guments h^ c^i^viniscd 
her of the iwprQpricty of her re^Hei^i Jeft 
the room, perfectly vatiffi^d with Ihe effect 
of his eloquence. 

In vain^ did Emily repine at the severity 
of her lot — it was now irrevocable; re- 
fignaiion waSy therefore^ the only virtue 
she had an opportunity of practising; and 
this it was still more necessary to exercise^ 
when> a few months after^ he prohibited a 
correspondence with her father^ alledging 
that postage was an expensive article^ and 
he did. not see what use it could be of to 
write, when there was so little probability 
of their ever meeting; it was at best but 
tantalizing each other with vain hopes and 
wishes; and if Mr. Coleby, or his youngest 
daughter, was ill, the account would only 
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he productive of unnecessary pain; 
vhereas while she remained ignorant ot 
their sufferings, het sensibility would be 
spared. 

Against this unnatural estrangement from 
her family, Emily ventured to remonstrate, 
and even offered to deny herself some of 
thci necessaries- of life, to compensate for 
the expehce of the correspondence; but to 
this proposilion he resolutely objected. — 
He doubted not but she would half starve 
herself, for the sake of receiving a non- 
sensical sheet of paper now and then ; t)ut 
if she dieted herself into a disorder, it must 
be. cured at his expence ; and he thought it 
rather more ceconomical to pay the cook 
than the doctor. 

Thus debarred the soothing intercourse 
of affection and friendship, Emily resigned 
herself, with all the patience she could 
exert, to the misery of her situation ; and 
time and habit rendered her at length more 
callous to the effects. 

Fourteen years had now elapsed since 

her 
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h«r fate had been thus derided ; and ex- 
cept a few. letters that were exchanged in 
consequence of her father's death, she had 
held no correspondence with Helen. The 
known embarrassment of her father's cir- 
cumstances made her heart bleed for the 
helpless situation of her orphan sister.-— 
With what pleasure would she have shielded 
her from all the adverse storms with which 
fate cruelly bufleted her ! — but her wishes, 
she well knew, were vain ; she therefore 
forbore to expi'ess them. 

By Helen the loss of her sister's society 
had never been severely felt ; she was but 
five years old at the time Emily left Alvon- 
down, and she was then, too young to 
know her worth. She loved her with in- 
fantine affection, and recollected that she 
wept as if her heart would break when she 
received her last embrace, and saw her 
drive off in a carriage with Mr. Clemments; 
but though the impression was deeply en- 
graven on her memory, it soon lost its 

effect on her feelings, for her affection 

found 



f^end a sliWitute in VettirH CoUrtenHyj 
h child foinr yeai*s oldef than herstilf, Whdfil 
htr father constsftitly inistf acttd, and almost 
kdOpted. 

To Mf. Colcby, inde&d, was P^ttJtval 
indebted- foh hfe education ; his fathef wW 
what the.worW t^rms ^n easy good-tem-** 
pered fellotr, ever ready to accommodate 
hrft«df to his associates^ and to adopt theif 
manners and opinions. He was left a wi- 
dower with one soft : while his wife livedo 
he had resided at Alvondown ; he did not 
altogether relish so recluse a situation^ but 
as his wife preferred it, he readily complied 
with her wishes. It w^s his intention to 
tontinue there after her decease, but a few 
letters from the jovial companions with 
whom he had formerly lived in habits of 
intimacy, conquered his resolution, and he 
returned to London, from whence he paid 
occasional visits to his son and Sophia 
Crcmur, who were left at Alvondown. 
' Miss Gremur wai an heiress ; her Aiothet 
had been related to Mrs. Courtenay^ and 
5 to 



tatier she entrusted h^f orphan daughter 
when she died. Mr. Gourtenay, togcth^ll 
WWlii' tfiatt of great respectability, were 
Ker gilardifttts. Sophia wns sent to school 

9 

Mt)t\ after Mrs. Coiiftenay'^s decease ; and 
as her other guardian was unmarried/ *he 
was not permitted to tjait the semittafy till 
she had attained her seventeenth yeaf, 
when her education was deemed compleat, 
atid Nir. Courtenay thought it requisite ta 
twurh to Alvondown, to receive her at his 
ftbuse. 

iPercival Xvas 't\vr> years older than Sophia; 
alfftl as his father's ward and gue^, he now 
thought it incumbent* to pay * her erety 
attention in his power. To his native pb- 
Kteness and good humour was she indebted 
for his civility, fdir her mannei% ptrsse^ed 
ivo 'cHarm to int&rest him ; indeed, hi6 ronsi- 
Aev^d hef an insipi* little girl, totally de- 
void off every quality, which, in his roman- 
tic ideas, Constituted female excellence.-— 
But perhaps he was not a correct judge, 
for he had long exchanged his heart for 
• - one 
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one that> in his partial opinion^ nearly ap- 
proached perfection. . 
, Compassion for his deserted situafioor 
induced Mr. Coleby to receive him as a 
constant visitpr ; the boy soon stole a share 
pf his. affection^ and finding him almost 
totally neglected by his father^ he became 
his tutor. 

Mr. Courtenay was pleased with the cir- 
cumstance, and well knowing that Mr. 
Coleby would not be urgent for pecuniaty 
recompence, he prevailed on the former 
to take tbe -entire charge of his son's edu- 
cation and promised to pay whatever he 
should demand for his trouble. -Many 
circumstances led Mr. Coleby to fear th?t 
he was. living an extravagant Kfe^ and that 
bis affairs were greatly deranged ; such a 
supposijllon, however, ;«o. far. frpm lessening 
bis attention to Perciva}> inducet^^hiiKU to 
be more diligent in his instructions. He 
was soon sufficiently repaid by the quick 
comprehension and amiable disposition of 
his pupil. 

Percival 
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Percival vf^s not lonj^ insensible to his 
fatlier's unkind negJect, and though hk^ 
avoided drawing comparison^ to the dts^ 
advantage of bis natural parent, the idea 
never. suggested itself^ without encreasing 
bis afTeetion and veneration for Mr. 
Galehy. 

Helen was the daughter of his benefac- 
tor; she was, therefore, etititled to his 
wannest friendship ; nol indeed that such 
an incitement was required to g*ain his 
affection, fur the natural suavity of her 
disposition was sufficiently magnetic. — ^^ 
While Percival was her father's pupilj She 
became his. He was her superior both in 
age and learning, and she received instruc- 
tion from him with even more pleasure 
than from her father. Thus, from her 
earliest childhood, was she accustomed to 
adbpt his sentiments; no action of her 
life was concealed from him ; nor did she 
(while under his tuition ) ever ventnre to 
itmide on any subject without consulting 
his judgment* 
. ^tKiSiL I. e So 
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So situated^ ^V^^ natural that the simi- 
:^niy o( their pursuits should attach them 
to «ach other. Sophia's presence at Al- 
vondown was an interruption to their hap- 
piness; she cotikl not share their studies, 
nor could she receive pleasure from their 
^ amusements ; she therefore preferred the 
Society of Miss Ashton^ whose ideas were 
more congenial with her own. 

In her young days Miss Ashton had na- 
turalh' imbibed her mother's asperity, and 
1>elieved all her uncharitable decisions 
correct ; she therefore easily persuaded 
Sophia that Helen Coleby was a mere 
country girl, who had seen nothing of the 
world, and totally destitute of every, ad-^ 
vantage which education could bestow. In 
the latter respect she was, however, de- 
ceived; Mr. Coleby had received both ^ 
classical and an elegant education ; he 
was therefore qualified to impart to hi^ 
pupil and daughter all the graces of exte- 
rior accomplishments. Music and draw- 
ing were the occupations of his leisure 

hours. 
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hours^ and he derived additional pleasure 
from the proficiency of hispupils in thesehis 
favourite amusements. But with respect to 
their knowledge on any subject. Miss 
Ashton was wholly unacquainted ; her 
mother had made more than one overture 
to be .on terms of intimacy with Mr. 
Coleby, while she saw him caressed hy 
people whose superiority of situntiDn 
made her ambitious of their acquaintance ;- 
but finding herself neglected, and, as she. 
feared, despised, she gave up the attempt, 
and solaced herself by bestowing on his 
family all the abuse that her rancorous 
heart dictated. Sophia was therefore 
strongly prejudiced against Helen from* 
childhood ; and it was no small mortifica- 
tion to her to hear, that this ignorant girl 
had so compleatly rivalled her in the affec- 
tion of Percival Cpurtenay, whom she 
meant to honour with a large share of her 
regard. It w^as not that she really felt a 
disinterested affection for him, but having, 
with some of her elder schoolfellows, 

c 2 ' dwelt 



.;•* 
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dwelt much on the passion of love^ and 
having for the last^ two years of her stay at' 
school, been anxiously wishing for -a trip 
to -Gretna Green with some^ captivating 
swain, she felt herself perfectly disposed 
to fall violently in love with her guardian's 
son, to whom, she doubted not, the charms 
of her person and fortune would prove 
sufficiently attractive to detach him. from 
Helen, for whom^she believed his partiality 
proceeded more from habit than inclina- 
tion. Another principal inducement to 
ber plan was the sweet gratification of ex- 
citing envy in all her young companions^ 
by becoming a nlatron before them ; and 
unfortunately for Percival, he was the only 
youth with whpm she was acquainted. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



She! 



Gh Banc ber not! wcfcl this momca* free. 
And difeftgBg'd ms he mho. ncYci felt 
Thufmr'rful eye ef beauty^ never tigli'd 
Fof oatcbleM worth like thine, | ebenld &bhQt 
All Uioi^;htiofihat tUivice." 

TuoMicm. 



W: 



ITH the laudable intention of dcr 
priving Helen of her innocent happiness. 
Miss Cremur bade a final adieu to all her 
schoolfellows^ and returned to Alvondown« 
armed for conquest. Her intention was 
communicated to her confidant, Harriet 
Ashton, who generously offered her as- 
si&taace. 

c .3 Miss 
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Miss Ashton had once encouraged hopes 
of laying siege to the heart of Percival in 
her own behalf^ but finding every effort 
unsuccessful/ she at length relinquished the 
design ; and as Alvondown neither abound- 
ed with beaux nor adventures^ she flew for 
consolation to the shelves of the circula- 
ting library. After perusing all the novels 
it contained^ and possessing but faint hopes 
of ever being herself an heroine, she began 
to fancy she might render herself equajly 
celebrated by becoming an authoress ; in 
poetry"she deterinined to excel. The first 
efforts of her muse were nOt, indeed, very 
promising, but she flattered herself that 
riper age would mature her judgment. The 
disappointed loVes of Percival and Helen, 
she hoped would furnish a copious sub- 
ject ; she therefore anxiously prayed that 
her friend's efforts to separate them might 
be realized. The first step towards the 
accomplishment of their purpose, was to 
prejudice Mr. Courtenay against the 
Colebys, who, they told him, had used 

every 
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every art to ensnare his son^ and to make 
him the husband of Helen. 

Mr. Covrtenay was, indeed^ perfectly 
indifferent with respect to the future de- 
stination of Percival, but when he recol- 
lected his own embarrassed circumstances^ 
he felt the impropriety of bis forming 
such a connection ; and all the resentment 
which his sluggish nature was capable of 
feelings was excited against his worthy 
friend. 

Ignorant of all that had been invented 
to hi& 'disadvantage, Mr. Coleby paid a 
visit to Mr. Courfenay, and represented to 
him the necessity of deciding on the pro-^ 
fession for which his son was to be quali- 
iicfd ; he had nearly attained his nineteenth 
year, and it was surely high time that he 
should change the recluse and inactive life 
he had hitherto led, for something more 
useful and respectable ; for, notwithstand* 
ing all his virtuous propensities, Mr, 
Coleby dreaded the effect of such entire 
indolence. 

c 4 Percival 



J> 
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'Pierciv^i ii0jd 4>itn8€ir vi>ee» Jong anxious 
to act jiis part in the more busy scenes of 
lilej which was all additioDal motive "with 
Mr. Coi^by k> urge his claims on his father.. 

When Mr. Coileby was annannjced^ it 
V38 Mr. Coi^tenay's intention io jreceive 
him very <cavalier)y^ and Xp ireproacb him. 
Yilfa the dupliccTy ^of wfaieh JtfrSe Ashton* 
haid jaociiaed htm; bnt the fnresence aiid* 
opnvenratioh ^odf itfae <y%9KerabIe man dis^ 
pelled every atom of resentment, and he; 
ai2kn0v{^ged &it justice of his remarks.r— 
He thanked him for the attention fte had 
paid his aon^ and promised j^hortly to look' 
out for aome situatiooi for ham. 

tHiis was a prombe vrhidi Mr. Ooleby 
had great reason to fear would never be 
ftilfiUed^ for the requisite sum was wanting. 
Mr. Courtenay had no chance of possessing 
]|, but he was ashamed to confess his po* 

wrty. 

Sophia now reside^ entirely with the 

Ashtoiis ; she had, with Harriet, been 
anxiously waiting the result of this visit ; 

' they 
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they bad. hoped that a violent quarrel 
would be the consequence, and that Per- 
cival's visits to the Vicarage would be fi- 
nally prohibited ; they were, therefore^ 
severely disappointed to find that the gen* 
tlemen had parted on pacific terms. To 
compleat their chagrin, Percival's indif- 
ference for Sophia seemed to increase; 
and as she was no longer an inhabitant of 
his father's house, he cossidefed himself 
relieved from the irksome duty of paying 
her attention. His visits to the Vicarage 
were renewed, where, as before Miss Cre- 
mur's arrival, he again spent the whole of 
hit time. 

Sophia's love was not of that delicate 
kind that can jilone receive pleasure from 
the mutual affection and happing of its 
object; she could not, therefore, prevail on 
herself to relinquish the hope of one day, 
possessing his hand, however his heart 
might be disposed of. After various con-* 
siiltations on the subject with Mrs. and 
Miss Aehton^ they agreed to disclose the 

c5 secret 
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secret of Sophia's love to old Mr.Courteriajr, 
and to solicit his consent and assistance. — 
They hoped the prospect of sharing her 
fortune might, in some degree, conquer 
his natural imbecility. 

Mrs. Ashton accordingly waited on him, 
and after expressing the warmest interest 
for the dear orphan whom she had so long 
known and loved, she declared that she 
considered it h^duty tt) disclose the se- 
cret to hrm, on which the beloved girl's 
future happiness seemed wholly to de- 
pend. It was certainly a delicate sub- 
ject, but when so much was at stake, she 
could not be silent ; and as she believed 
his influence might have some effect 
towards the accomplishment of her wishes^ 
she would rely on his generosity and dis- 
cretion never to breathe a syllable of what 
she was about to reveal: after which pre- 
face, she confessed to him Sophia's partia- 
lity for his son, which she declared to be 
of the most noble and disinterested kind. 
Mr. Courtenay was most agreeably sur- 
prised 



^ - 
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prised at this piece cf inteUigence ; it 
surpassed his most sanguine expectations. 
He had, indeed, long wished that Percival 
could be united to Miss Cremur, but he 
could, by no means, devise a plan by which 
such a wish might be accomplished ; he wasi 
therefore, as highly delighted as his slug- 
gish temper would permit, when thus ap- 
prised of her favourable sentiments, and he* 
embraced the earliest opportunity of re- 
peating them to his soni 
• Percival was more surprised" than flat- 
tered by the account; had he not been, 
attached to Helen, he would have found it* 
impossible to love Miss Cremur; andsuch^ 
extreme'forwardness, as tiie confession of 
her partiality for him e^»inced,. was, by no- 
means, likely to encrease his esteem ; hej 
therefore,- withou^ hesitation; rejected the^ 
proposal,' and candidly confessed to> whom:* 
his heart was attached^ 

]Vfr. Cburtenay had! promised' Mrs. Ash-^ 
ton^tt> command hi&* son: peremptorily iti>-i 
prcflTess- himself Miss Cremur's lover,, and? 

c 6. * hadi. 



bad^ at the time^ really intended to enforce 
obedience; but Percival's reasonable and 
dutiful language softened his austerity^ and 
he only expressed his fears, that a con- 
nection with Helen would be very impru- 
dent. 

'^Surely, Sir/' replied Percival^ ''a 
connection with the family of my best 
friend cannot be deemed iraprndent/' 
' Percival did not mean to reflect on his 
father by this answer, but his zeal for Mr. 
Colcby and Helen threw him off his guard. 
Mr. Courtenay felt the reproof, and inter- 
nally acknowledged its justice; be return- 
ed no answer; and after a few remarks on 
indiffirrent subjects, Percival departed,' con- 
tenting himself with his father^ tacit ap-, 
probation of his choice. 

Mr. Courteriay intended to quit Alvon- 
di^wn in the course of a few days ; and npw 
dreading the satire of Mi^ Ashtpn, who, he 
well knew, would accu$e him of ipabecility^ 
he took a. hasty departurej wilhout the ce^ 

reiptftoy 
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r^moivy of bidding adieu to his t¥ard> or. 
her friends. 

The ladies were greatly surprised and 
disappointed at his unaccountable conduct, 
an4 most anxiously wished to know what 
had passed between him and Percival ; but 
it was now. impossible : conjecture, there- 
fore, was busy in attempting to devise the 
cause of his sudden journey. Neither So- 
^ia nor her friend would allow themstlves 
to suppose that Percival could reject the 
generous offer ; the former, therefore, en-, 
deavoured to persuade herself that her 
guardian was gone to London to adjust 
matters for the ceremony ; she accordingly 
adorned hex^self with all becoming grace, to 
receive her grateful and admiring swain. 

Harriet was so deeply engaged in an un- 
syccessFul attempt to compose a congratu- 
latory addcesss which she meant to repeat 
to her friend as an impromptu, after Per-, 
rival's first visit, that she quite forgot the 
piOSiubility of his neglecting to make it. 

Totally ind^erent to what occupied the 
5 minds^ 
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mihrfs of those ladies, Percival returned to 
Mr. Colebv% elated with the success of 
his confession to hiis father, in favour of 
Helen. Never, indeed, had an engage- 
ment been formed between them, for she- 
constantly referred him to her father; and 
Percival, perfectly aware of the answer he- 
should receive, had neglected to make the- 
application ; now, however, no obstacle* 
intervened^ and he immediately sought Mr.. 
Golcby, to whom he* repeated his father's* 

acquiescence. 

Mr. Coleby could not be ignorant of the- 
attachment that subsisted between Percival? 
and his daughter, and as he saw no objec- 
tion on- either side tx> the* connection, he- 
used no efforts to check its progress. Nei-- 
ther the prospects of Percival nor his 
daughter were very promising; from, every" 
account of Mr. Courtenay'^ present style- 
of living, it was improbable that any par^ 
of his property would remain for his son ;" 
the latter had, therefore, nothing to de-. 
pend on but his own exertions; 

A fathen 
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A father who had shewn so little parental 
affbctioH could certainly cla^im no right to 
the disposal of his child in marriage ; but 
though Mr. Cofeby would, in Percival's 
behalf, have resisted any coercive mea- 
sures used by his father to efTpct such a 
purpose, he would never have consented 
to his forming an engagement without his 
sanction. He knew Mr. Courtenay too 
well indeed to fear an objection from him 
en the present occasion ; and as he thouglit 
no sti'mukis so strong to a youthful mind, 
as an assurance that the happiness of 
a beloved object depended on its indus- 
trious exerfions, he was pleased at dis- 
covering Percival's. partiaJ opinion of 
Helen. On her own account he was still 
more gratified ; Mr; Clfemments had suffi- 
ciently convinced him how incompetent 
piches were ta secure happiness ; on thd 
innate riches, therefore^ of a liberal and 
virtuous mind, he rested his Helen's pros- 
pect of felicity. 

• But it* was now high time^tfaat some^ st- 

tuatioa 
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tuation should be procured for Percival, 
and Mr. Coleby wrote to remind his father 
i>{ the urgency of his claims. 

Severe in the extreme was the disap- 
pointDient of Sophia apd her friend at the 
continued invariable neglect of Percival ; 
they had dwelt so anxiously on the accom- 
plishment of their plan, that they per- 
suaded each other it was impossible it 
nhould fail; experience, however, con- 
Yinced them that the invaluable prize had 
been held too cheap, and that it was re- 
jected by the vile reptile to whom it had 
been so generously oflfered. 

. Harriet, indeed, found some portion of 
consolation on the trying, occasion, from 
the expected assistance of her muse; 
vainly had she courted her favour to dic- 
tate a poetical compositfon, expressive of 
the virtues and sorrows of the loverS» 
Irhom she was taking such pains to sepa- 
rate ; but as she could not succeed, she 
flattered herself that the hopeless love of 
Sophia might furnish a subject on which 

her 



her talents might shine more conspicu- 
ously. 

Mrs. Ashton^ whose knowledge of the 
human heart was more matured than that 
of her daughter or friend^ had not been so 
sanguine in her expectations respecting 
the success of their scheme ; she foresaw 
many obstacIes> vhich^ hewexer, she de- 
spaired not of conquering by her artifices. 
She was neither surprised nor discouraged 
at Percival'5 present bcbaviour^ but :deter- 
mined to ^satchj with aaw«aried V4giUnce> 
for a fftvmirai^le, opportunhy of putting 

berplan in execution. 
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CHAP. IV. 



<: 



**AAi me ! how oft will fancy's spellsyin slumbe'iy 

Recall my native eounlry to my mind t ^ 

« ' How oft regret will bid me sadly number 

Each lost deUght and dear friend left behind !" 

LEWIS* 

1 HUS passed two years, when Mr. Cole- 
by, who felt his health decline, became 
more importunate with Percivafs father 
to procure for him a situation. He 
wrote to him, and represented in strong 
terms the ill consequences, as well as guilt, 
of thus abandoning his child — a child, too, 
lyhom every other parent would be proud 
to acknowledge, and anxious to place in 

suchi 
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such a station as would exercise and im» 
prove the superior abilities with which 
nature had liberally furnished hiat, but 
whom he co)idemned to the most disgrace-* 
ful and dangerous state of inanity. 

•' With Percival's warm feelings," pro- 
ceeded he, '' I should scarcely be sur«> 
prised at any excesses into which he might 
be hurried : he is, by nature, ill calculated 
for an inactive life ; nor have I been defi- 
cient in encouraging his propensity to in« 
d^istry. What then have you to answer 
ibr, in withholding the means by which his 
mind (ardent and enterprising) would 
pursue with vigour whatever path parental 
Ejection should dictate; and how are you 
sure, that by thus repressing every expecta- 
tion which his fervid imagination may 
form, you may not pervert the current," 
and turn it into that channel which termi- 
nates in ruin and despair ? — and how 
would you silence the reproaches of con- 
science, if that son, whose heart is now the 
seat of every virtue, should become hard^ 
4^ eaed 
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toed fn gtrHt^ and should^ When summoned 
to make atonemeaC Xor bis crimes^ curse 
iiis parent as the author of his disgrace and 
nrisciy ? — ^Whatever infamy his conduct 
may bring on your name, the world will 
impute to your shameful negligence. But 
shmild his growing virtues mature, and be 
one day re^rarded, that honest pride which 
would fill the breast of every other p8rent> 
you would be excluded from; the tim« 
may come when the affection and support 
ef » son may l^e wanting — could you then 
apply to Percival ? — could you receive 
benefits from him, without recollecting how 
little you are entitled to them? Since I 
have entered on this subject^ allow me to 
admonish you, in the language of friendly 
aincerity: you are now arrived at an «ge 
when the follies of youth are not only \fn- 
becoming, but wholly inexcuseable. What 
consolation does the retrospect of your 
past life afford you? — Perhaps you have 
nev^r dwelt on the subject ; "but let me re- 
mind you that it is a necessary one. I am 

not 
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not tMin y years your senior, afid yet I scn^^ 
sibly feel the gradual decay of all my 
mental faculties; I am convinced that my 
race is nearly run ; it may be your lot to 
survive me, but if it should, what will be 
the solace af your age, the recompen<?e of 
your labours ? — but I forbear ; the seriout 
and melancholy reflections that crowd on 
my heart will be but indifferently received 
in the circle of festivity ; I am sufficiently 
aware of the inefficacy of those I have al* 
ready expressed, but the occasion de- 
mands them ; I plead the cause of injured, 
innocence ; if you reject its claims, may 
your own conscience prove your accuser 
and judge." 

This language was perfectly unexpected, 
by Mn Courtenay, and he determined to 
resent its freedom ; a second perusal, how-r 
ever, calmed his passion. He felt its justice, 
and reproached himself with eve^i more as- 
perity than Mr. Coleby had done; and 
conscious of his owa imbecility, he deter- 
mined to delay no time in seeking the 

situation 
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situation «6 urgently demanded^ He no\v^ 
seemed, for the first tirae^ to recollect a 
proposal made him about five years before, 
from a relation who held an important 
office under the Governor-General of Ben- 
gal, to provide for Percival, if his father 
would send him abroad ; but finding it 
inconvenient to raise the sum requisite for 
his equipment, he had never even men- 
tioned it to his son ; but it was now the 
only plan that suggested itself to his ima- 
gination. He was, indeed, much more 
deficient in cash than he had been five 
years before, nor did he know that his re- 
lation retained the inclination or ability 
to provide for Percival; he was not even 
assured of his existence. In spite, however, 
of all those formidable impediments, Mr. 
Goleby, to his utter astonishment, received 
an answer to his letter in less than a fort- 
night, in which Percival was requested to 
hasten to London, that he might be equip- 
ped as soon as possible for a voyage to the 
Indies. 

Long 
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Long atid anxiously as Percival had 
\vished to act his part on the busy theatre 
of life> the mandate that was so suddenly 
to tear him from ail his heart held dear, 
was a severe shock to his feelings. Mr. 
Coleby made no comments on the sub* 
ject> but went with his young friend to 
bespeak a passage in a vessel bound from 
Alvondown to London, which was to sail 
the following day. 

The matter was easily settled, and Per- 
cival had nothing to do but prepare for 
hiis voyage, and bid adieu to his beloved 
friends. This was indeed a heart-breaking 
task ; from his Helen he had never been 
absent since they became dear to each 
bther ; how then should they endure the 
long, long separation that now approached h 
— It was a melancholy day to all ; he was 
to depart at six the following morning. , 

Mr. Coleby was now become too infirm 
to leave his bed at so early an hour ; Perci- 
val, therefore, went to his chamber, where 
he received his last affectionate embrace in 

silence ; 
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silence ; that thjpy should nseet no more in 
this world was tiDo sensibly fek by^both. • 
Helen arose, to accfXmpany Percival to 
the last rock fixnn whence he was: to descend 
to theboat»; k was a walk they had often 
taken tc^ether,. but never with tlie setisa-^ 
lions they now experienced. Percival 
wished to strengthen her mind, but he had 
proceeded half the way before he could 
speak to her. ^' Indeed, my Helen/* he at 
length said, ''we must acquire more for- 
titude ; it is not for ever that I now quit 
you. In what 'a torpid indolent state have 
my youthful days been spent ! — I am 
ashamed to recollect the inutility of my 
past life ; my future exettions shall, I trusty 
in some degree, repair .the loss. Can I 
ever forget that this dear hand is to be my 
reward ? — Yes> Helen, it shall be the busi- 
ness, the glory of my life, to deserve you !* 
Fortune will, I saT^guinely hope, favour my 
designs ; and who knows,'' added he, with 
a smile, '' but I may return ornamented 
with all the trappings of eastern magnifi- 
cence 



cence to claim you. In the mean time^ I 
leave you secure in innocence^ and pro^ 
tected by Heaven and your father." 

•He would have proceeded, but his emo- 
tion almost choaked him, and to conceal 
his weakness, he pressed her to his hearty 
imprinted the parting kiss, and hastened 
down the path that led to the beach. A 
mist before her eyes for some time ob- 
scured him from her view ; she at length 
descried him seated in the boat; he waved 
his handkerchief — it was his last signal, she 
returned it, and sorrowfully departed. 

The morning was fine, and the level 
surface of the water reflected the mild 
beams of the rising sun. Every object 
looked cheerful ; the bathing women were 
busy with their machines, and the company 
began to assemble to reward their labours. 
Miss Ashton and Miss Cremur were ainonsr 
the number; they stopped, and accosted 
her with unusual civility. That they en- 
joyed her distress, she was well assured ; 
she felt, therefore, but little inclined to 
accept fheir compliments. 

VOL. I. D CILVP. 
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<f The orphan markM the ardour of his eye^ 


» 


ttcft'd his kind wprds^ and thank*d him with a sigh/' 


f 


BLOOMPIELD. 



Severely mdeed was the loss of Perci- 
vaPs society felt by his yoiipg friend, par- 
ticularly as her father's health so rapidly 
declined, as to require all her anxious at- 
tention. Her efforts to restore him were 
ineffectual, and in less than two months 
after the departure of Percival, she 
mourned the loss of her respected and 
beloved parent. 

Mr. Mallett, who was appointed his 
successor, had long been his friend^ and 
as soon as he was apprized of the me- 
lancholy events he hastened to Alvondown, 

to 
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to assist Helen, whose friendless- situatioil 
he knew and deplored. With sorrow he 
found that her father's effects were triPiing, 
scarcely more than sufficient to defray the 
expences of his funeral. Could Mr. Coleby 
have foramen this circumstance, he would, 
probal3y, have provided against its effects, 
by placing Helen in a situation where she 
might, by industry, have procured a liveli- 
hood ; but his oeconoray had amassed for 
her a small sum, which a few days only 
before he died, he placed in the hands of a 
banker, to be vested, for her in the funds. 
This man, however, whose affairs were in 
the most deranged state when he received 
the money, applied it to his own use, ab- 
sconded, and was declared bankrupt. 

.This was a severe and unexpected stroke; 
Mr. Mallett feelingly lamented it; willingly 
would he have repaired the loss, had hp 
the means, but inheriting no private for- 
tune, he had found the narrow income of 
a curacy but barely sufficient to support 
the appearance of a gentleman. Th^ small 

D % living 
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living of Alvondown was all the 
that his rdcrit and superior talents werfe 
^ver likely to Obtain ; it was, therefore, im- 
possible for him to screen his young friend 
from the misery of dependence. Nothing 
within his power did he, however/ teavfc 
unaccomplished ; he paid all her debts^ 
which were trifling, and told her that the 
tythes due in arrears to her father would 
support her comfortably, till some eligible 
situation could be procured, 
, The generous delicacy of his friendship 
awakened the most lively gratitude in her 
heart; it was impossible to express her 
fedings, but her countenance sufficiently 
evinced them. 

He requested her to occupy her usual 
apartments feit the Vicarage, but she de- 
clined the invitation. Mr. Mallett was an 
unmatried man, and she well knew that 
neith^f his age nor virtues would sanction 
her deviation from the strictest rule^ of 
detorum ; she therefore hired obscure 
apartments at the house of an old woman 

who- had nursed her. 

With 



With undmeoiblecl pleasure did Mrs. 

Ashton's circle behold the inoiirnful change 

* 

in Heien^ circumstances. She could be 
Jio longer an object of envy, for she was 
now an orphan, deprived of her patrimony. 
But unfortunate as she was> their malignity 
was not wholly gratified ; they could have 
wished her to inhabit the Vicarage; for 
#n such 1 circumstance they might have 
invented a tale of scandal> which they 
Ikoped would have blasted her only remain* 
ing gleam of comfort — that of possessing 
the heart of Courtenay. Could they have 
Ipsown her feelings on the subject, perhaps 
their malice might have been satisfied^ for 
since his departure from England, she had. 
sever heard from him. Before he quitted 
his native land, his letters breathed the 
«ame affectionate language that his lips had 
ever done ; but from the moment of his 
embarkation, to the day on which her ap- 
pearance bad so warmly interested JLady 
Elvira Musgrove, she was ignorant of hia 
fete. 

i> 3 Mn 
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Mr. Mallett was anxious to visit Ilelen 
aflfer his interview with Lady Elvira, and a^. 
sdon as the latter had quitted the Vicarage^ 
he walked to Helen's cottage. On her 
mind the sorrowful reflections of the pre- 
ceding evening had thrown a more than, 
usually sombre hue, and she appeared de-» 
jetted. Mr. Mallett's presence, however, 
always a source of comfort, had now it» 
i)sual effect, and she welcomed him with 
the respect and afiection.to.wVich he wall 
SQ .lastly entitled. •» 

It was not his wish to deprive her con-^ 
ver^tion of its natural artless charms/ 
which he was aware the avowal of Lady*. 
Elvira's favourable sentiments, arid the: 
declared purpose for which she was to meet 
her^ would have done; he therefore only 
requested her to spend the day with himr 
without assigning any particular reason foo 
the invitation, which she, with pleasure^ 
accepted, and was in a few minutes ready; 
to accompany him. 

'' AH your kind exertions to procure 
.". ... . ^ some 
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soviib jeipployroent for me^ Sir/' said she, 
as they proceeded, "will, 1 fearr* prove 
UBSUccessfu} ; indeed you are tod indul- 
gent to me — Ihave no right to be particu- 
lar in my choice of a situation ) some dis-. 
agreeable circumstances I am ai^ured must 
occur wherever I am placed ;. but I think I 
can endure them with tolerable fortitude ; 
and believe me. Sir, it is most painful tO; 
my feelings to continue thus, an idle inr 
truder on your generosity, to which I have 
no claim, but from the benevolence of 
your heart*' 

" 1$ what yeu consider an obligation to 
me 90 very irksome to your feelings, He- 
len ?'* he asked ; ''I should be sorry to 
accuse you of pride, but I know not to 
what other cause I can impute your unea* 
siness. How would you feel were the case 
reversed ? — You know the extent of my 
income; suppose, then, you possessed it, 
and a friend for whom you felt as much 
regard as, I flatter myself, you do for me/ 
were distressed, and wanted the means of 

p 4 subsistence. 
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stibsisfence^ wotrM you consrider fruch a 
hitnd an Idle intruder on your bounty?" 

'^ Oh no. Sir/' sh^ replied, ** 1 am sure 
you do not suspect me of such selfish ob<* 
duracy ; but may not a small portion of that 
pride be allowable; which would rather 
^confer ati obligation than receive one ?'* 

'* In the present instance, I decidedly 
answer no,** returned Mr. 'Mallett; *' \« 
are to appreciate tb9 feelings of others by 
dur own ; and if we find it so very painful 
io aecept favours, how ctih we derive plea- 
sure from exciting those unpleasant sensar 
lions in the bosom of another? Thus, by 
pursuing tiie argument, we may persuade 
ourselves that no donations can be htnt^ 
Acial, and that it is cruel to relieve the d\^ 
tressed, since by so doing we only consult 
our own gratification, without considering 
the pain we inflict.'* 

'^ That you are right. Sir," replied Helen, 
1*1 certainly believe; and though," she 
added, with a smilei " I must be allowed, in 
favour of my opinion, that parliality may 
• . . . a little 



a litlU wrest your judgment^ 1 will en- 
deavour to correct the pride of which yon 
accuse me, and of which I was till Ihia 
ViptDCDt unconscious. But is not there a 
contf'ary extreme ? — ^and do you not con<« 
sider ingratitude a greater fault than 
pride ?" 

•' Pride is ever ungratefid/' said Mr, 
Mallett; ** but ihisis foreign to our argii^ 
iK^x^t, my dear, which relates to those only, 
who are possessed of sensibility and wprth. 
An unfeeling man may be proud, and he 
may be ungrateful from bis apathy; and 
here, jou will say, we may safely bestow 
^voiirSf since you are assured they will 
not be received with pain or j-eluctance: 
but though it is our duty to relieve the in^ 
4i^i)t> as far as we possess the means, I 
Relieve there are few who would not rather 
bestow beoetits on those who can feel the 
obligation. There is, I confess a great de-^ 
gree of selfishness in the distinction; but 
ia its vindication, I must remark that we 
certaialy ^m>% consider gratitude a pain- 

© 5 f uj 
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ful sensation. If you recollect, Addison, 
in one of his Spectators, says, that where 
he meets with a grateful poor man, he al- 
ways concludes that he would be a very 
liberal rich one : this is placing gratitude 
in a most amiable point of view, and surely 
no amiable quality can be productive of* 
pain. Thus then, my Helen," he added 
with a smile, *' though lam sorry for the 
ooncltlsion, I must impute your pi^sent- 
uneasiness more to pride than gratitude; 
do not, therefore, mortify me again by tt 
similar complaint. I have ftot, however, 
forgotten the necessity of finding for you 
a diderent situation, and do not- doubt of 
having it very sopn :in my power to com-^ 
ply with your wishes/' • .' . . 

Helen thanked him with warmth for the' 
generous interest he had expressed and*' 
shewn in her favour, and promised never* 
again -to wound'his IfeeKngs by her impa-** 
fienccf. i 

In the afternoon Lady Elvira was true tc 
b^r appofntmeht'Witb Mr. ^Mallett, and the' 

^ jEftVourable 
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favourable impression which Helen's first 
appearance had created^ was so much en« 
creased^ that she requested to be favoured 
with a visit from her the following day. . 
Helen's heart beat hi^h with hope as she 
returned to her cottage. " Could I render 
myself useful to such a woman as Lady 
filvira Musgrove," thought she, " how 
enviable. would be my lot! — Under her 
protection I must be happy, for she is 
gentle and good ; but the wish is too pre? 
suipptuous, nor will I, by its indulgence, 
abridge the pleasures of my present situa-^ 
tipn." 

. Helen forgot that appearances, too oftea 
deceive, and that those whose attractions 
are most conspicuous at first, frequently 
want power or inclination to continue the 
favourable impression. In the present in-: 
stance, howe^'er^; her decision was correct ; 
Lady Elvira's pleasing maimers were not 
deceitful: her fortune was not so liberal as 
her hearty but it was at her own disposal, 
and sl^ fr;^quently debarred herself thc^ 
. ^ n 6 luxuries 
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luxuries of life (though by some enti- 
tled necessaries)^ to bestow comforts on 
those v^hose circumstances were too limited 
to afford them. 

' Helen was too punctual to her appoint- 
ment^ for ignorant of the fashionable hours 
iftf visiting^ she found that her Ladyship 
had just retired to dress for dinner. A 
message* however^ as soon as she knew that 
Helen Was jn the house^ requested her 
company in the dressing-room. 
: *^ You see, my dear Miss Coleby/' said 
she, when Helen entered^ *' that I already 
take the liberty of ranking you among the 
number of my friends; can you forgiVe 
this freedom in a new acquaintance ?" 

'* Indeed, Madam/* she replied, ^' I feel 
l^teful, and'proud of the flattering distinc- 
tion." 

" Will you, then, do me the favour of 
spending half an hour with me here ?" said 
Lady Elvira. •' Earnard," addressing her 
woman, '' ycu may retire ; I shall not re- 
quire your assistance; ^uid be sure fa give 

orders 



• 



<irders that I am not at home io any yisU 
tors that may chuse to favour me with a 
call this morning/' ' 

Helen smiled: 

*' Ybu are as yet," said Lady Elvira, " a 
Utranger to the deceit which wc poor un*- 
fortunate inhabitants of the visiting worM 
are obliged to practise. In the present iil* 
stance, however, I think you will allow it 
io be cxcuseable, since it is the only poa*- 
aible means of rescuing ourselves from a 
constant succession of tiresome insipidity. 
I^ashion sends people to watering-places, 
but fashion cannot always furnish scenes of 
amusemeHt ; and there are. many hours 
when its weary ^votaries tan find no other 
method of killing that inexorable enemy^ 
tiiiie> than by inti^iiding on their acquaints 
ance, whom they contrive to make more 
siek of dieiii, if pottiblO) >than they are of 
themselves.'' 

-.; Helen could scarcely believe it possible 

for people to find time a burthen ; for her 

fiiuro paft,:4he kad never passed an Jiour 

, » unemployed; 
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unenrpioy^d ; arid %he was saifEcieittly am^ 

mnced that industry i^as its own reward, t0 

believe that no individual could be igno^ 

rant of so important a truth. 

^ ** Biit this IS hot a preratre likely to |>1ead 

^uch in favour of the proposal I am goiirg 

Id make you/' said Lady Elvira; ^' woui4 

it not be both selfish and ipalicious (aflejr 

9fhat I havejustJsaid)-tD request you. tQ 

become ray guest Wheji I leave tbisplac^ 

and to spend the enisuing winter am^ng 

those vacant loungers a t'Bath ?' ) 

' Helen felt startled and confused at tbit 

unexpected invitation, and she knew, not 

jnhat to reply. Had j^he been at ber own 

cottage^ free from the restaaint that Lady 

Elvira's presence created, she would have 

found it easy to have giveti a proper apr 

awer ; but her diffidence was: n)o&t distressr . 

ing; she blushed^ and.an6were;d» withr j6vi«i 

dent hesitation^ that she thanked her Ladyt . 

ship for the superlative honour ridie dn- 

tended her. - 

. ^' I see you are. afiaid «4>f aidden.attachT . 

ments/* 
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IT) en ts/' said lady Elvira, with a smile; 
'^ we will therefore decline fhe subject till 
you know me better, when I trust I shall 
not forfeit my claim to your friendship." 
"Pardon me, mv Ladv,** said Helen, 

m 

who could not endure to be suspected of 
cdution respectiujo^ her attachment to Lady 
Elvira, "it is not the fear of accepting 
your offered kindness till I am better ac^ 
quainted with you, but the conviction of 
my own nnwofthiness that confuses me ; it 
your generosity can trust appearances, and 
receive so obscure an individual without 
etiquiries^ little indeed would it.becomis 
me to doubt your sincerily/' ^ 

'^ You now put me to the blu^h^ hjL 
giving me credit for more liberality of 
•entiment than I deserve/' said LadyEI*^ 
Tira, "for though your first! appearand)^ 
interested me> I^did no% velj.ion iik influ-A 
ence^ without consulting yonr friend^ Mn^ 
Mallett. I sbaU not exhibit the mortifyingt 
portrait he drew of you/' she added, witks 
a smile, '^ but leave you to guess at it by 

its 
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its eif(sct on my mind ; so, you see^ I l^ave 
the advantage of you — I can therefore rea« 
4ily forgive your scruples," 

*' You have referred to a very partial 
judge. Madam/' returned Helen : '' to he 
Unfortunate is a sufficient passport to Mfi 
Mallett's kindness. I cannot/' she added^ 
vhile her eyes filJed with tears, '^ expresi 
'bis goodness to me, but to his bounty am I 
tt present indebted for the! necessaries of 
life; it ^ould» therefore^ be the highest 
presumption in me to accept your Lady- 
ship's proposal to become your guest, but 
if it were possible for me to be useful to 
you in any occupation, it would afford me 
Iht greatest sat isfac t ion / ' 

" You shall be useful to me," said Lady 
Elvira ;. '' it has long been the first wish of 
«iy heart to Smt a female friend, in whom \ 
could place lunreserved confidence, and if 
first impressions can ever be trusted, I an» 
])o( now deceived ; do not, therefore, he« 
Sitatej from the idea of incurring an obli-* 
. .. .^ : Ration. 



gatibn from a stranger, for it ig 1 that sfaaH 
be obligeti by your compliance." 

Helen could no i6nger resist^ but she 
ugheA whrle she considered that though 
she might be honoured with the appella* 
tion of Lady Elvira's friend, she must be a 
bamble one^ and without equality, how 
could there be disinterested friendship ?— « 
Mr. Mallett's accusation at that moment 
presented itself to her recollection. ^ He 
knows me beltter than I know myselP,"* 
thought she ; '' till yesterday I never susr 
pected that pride was among the number 
of my faults, but I am now convinced of 
its existence ; true gratitude could never 
have suggested such discontented rettko* 
tions.^ Thus corrected, she strove to ex* 
press her cheerful acquiescence to the 
proposal, for which, she doubted not, she 
was indebted to Mr. Mall^^tt's. recoramenf 
dation. w 

: Lady Elvira had a smalt pBrty^at tea, to 
whom she introduced Miss Golebv as her 
distinguished friend : so patronized, the 

poor 
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poor flelen^ vr horn nol one of the coinpa* 
ny would have condescended to notice the 
preceding day, became an object of gene'** 
lal attention ; but unused to the society o€ 
strangers, die received their compIimeA<s 
mth difiident confusion. ■ t 

* Mr.Hartly (a^ fashionable-looking young 
man) sat next her, and would have ent 
gaged her on some common-place topic, 
such as the pleasant situation of Alvon« 
down, its present numerous inbabitantSj 
its salubrious air, and its great defitiency* 
of amusements ; but to none of these re<^ 
marks could Helen venture at more than a 
smile of acquiescence^ or a single mono* 
syllable; till Ending* ever}' effort to make 
her talk unsuccessful, he left her, and 
drawing a chair near Lady Elvii-a, addressed 
her in a half whisper, accompanied with a 
loud laugh, to v.hich she gravely replied— 
^* Indeed you are greatly deceived." 

Helen' was convinced that the remark 
related to her stupidity, and the idea en* 
creased her confusion to such a degree^ 

that 
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that ahe found it impossible again to trust 
ber voice on any occasion. Every indivir 
dnal bnt herself was engaged in conversa- 
tion; and two ladies, between whom she sat,: 
talked to each other across the chair, as if. 
they were unconscioi^^ that a rational i>eing 
divided them. Most sincerely did s^e 
wish herself at home in her humble cot- 
tuge, but as crossing the room, to pay her 
compliments to Lady Elvira, while the 
eompany continued seated^ was still more 
formidable than sitting still, she was con-* 
strained to endure the misery of her situa-^ 
tion, til] a proposal to walk on the beach 
relieved her embarrassment. 

While preparations were making for. 
the excursion, she went to Lady Elvira, ^ 
and telling her in a whisper that she had 
promised to visit Mr. Mallett,she departed. 
" Here," thought she, ** I may breathe 
without restraint ; how painful is the sense 
of inferiority ! — I shall never feel at ease 
in Lady Elvira's parties ; how happy are 
those, who may chuse their society ! — Ob, 

Courtenay, 
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Courtenay^ must I for ever mourn the mi** 
certainty of your fate ?— Were you here, 
i should seek no other protection ; your 
affectionate and constant heart would 
flhield me from every insult/' ^ 

Assured, however,, that she could no 
longer rely with certainty on his return, 
she began to reflect with additional uneaat-* 
ness on the, disadvantage of her uncon-^ 
querable diffidence. She recollected witb 
patn« how unfit she should be for any si-t ' 
tuation, while it so effectually obscured tier 
talents and understanding. 
. She had now reached the Vicarage^ and 
finding Mr. Mallett alone^ she disclosed tg^ 
him the subject of her distress. 

He smiled ; ^^ I can account for your 
feelings, my dear," said he ; " they are na- 
tural, and originate in the obscurity m 
which your whole life has been spent. You 
are conscious that you possess not the 
manners of fashionable life, and the con«^ 
trast of those with whom you have now 
mixed has shewn you the deficiency ; but 

be 
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be not discouraged — a short residence Svith 
the world will throw off the awkward ne9 
that has now distressed you; and diffidence 
thus corrected (though it nay sometimes 
give pain to its possessor) is a fascinating 
chartn^ which ail who behold admire ; it 
bespeaks a feeling and Setisible mind, for 
none but fools ever think themselves wise ; 
and that deference and desire of instruc- 
tion that it evinces, is both pleasing and 
flattering/* 

'' I know. Sir/' said Helen, '' that diffi- 
dence is considered an amiable quality^ 
but I had infinitely rather be accused of 
too much confidence^, than suffer such a 
mortifying sense of inferiority as I have 
recently experienced/* 

*' It is not a strong proof of the diffidence 
I have described,*' said Mr. Mallett, " to 
prefer your own ease to the opinion 
of the world. 1 would not have you vainly 
solicitous to obtain' its approbation^ but 
the wish to deserve it is laudable. Must I 
again warn you agaixist the influence of 

6 pride ? — 
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pridi? — lam sorry to find it necessary; 
'but frorti whence proceeds the mortifying 
sense of inferiority, of which you so hea- 
vily complain ? — Examine your heart, my 
dear child; I know you did not literally 
envy the rank and fortune of Lady Elvira's 
friencis, but be assured your pain proceed- 
ed from a degree of pride ( though you 
were unconscious of its existence), that 
felt insulted by superiority. I would have 
you consider, my Helen, that poverty is 
no disgrace, for a cottage may enclose a 
richer mind than a palace. Perhaps in 
good qualities, you are in general on an 
equality with your associates ; let this idea 
give you courage, and teach you, in some 
degree, to reverence yourself. If we have 
too mean an opinion of our own abilities, 
the world is often inclined to coincide with 
lis; in this respect a certain degree of 
pride is necessary, and even commendable; 
but it is very different from that querulous 
sensation %vhich repines at the exultation 
of others ; on the contrary, it elevates us 

above 
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above the accidents of «ituationj and ena- 
bles us to support our character on the 
most trying occasions with dignity." 

*' How good and salutary are your ad- 
monitions^ Sir," replied Helen. " I am 
ashamed of having profited so little by 
those I have already received; I confess 
my error, and itvshall be my future study 
to correct a fault from which I so deser- 
vedly suffer/' 

Mr. MaUett was pleased at her ingenuous 
confession ; and far more happy than when 
she elitered the house, did she quit it, and 
return to her cottagjc. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

'< Is there, kind Heaven ! no constancy in nmn ^ 
No ttedfiot truth, no generous fir'd«ffi»tioo» 
Tbftt can bear up against a selfish world ?" 

r)IOMSOK« 

JVIr. Hartly was acquainted with Mrs. 
Ashton's family, and the following morn- 
ing he called on them. They had heard of 
Helen's visit to Lady Elvira, and were 
Anxious to know how she became intro- 
duced to so enviable an acquaintance ; it 
was, however, a question which Hartly 
could not resolve; he had only met her 
the preceding day ; and though he was the 
favoured lover of Lady Elvira, he had not 

V yet 
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yet been let into the secret of their inti- 
macy. 

" It is astonishing how a woman of Lady 
Elvira's sense can be pleased with affectation 
and sloth/* said Mrs, Ashton : '' the gentle- 
ness and modesty of Helen's manners serve 
to disguise the proudest spirit in Christen- 
dom ; and as her Ladyship's friend^ Mr. 
Hartly, I would advise you to caution her 
against the hypocrite." 

'* Perhfiips Miss Coleby's personal charms 
have deceived Lady Elvira's judgment/* 
said Miss Cremur. *' I know the girl is by 
some thought very handsome, though, for 
my part, I cannot discover a tolerable fea- 
ture in her face ; her complexion is good, 
but for its beauty, I fancy she is more in- 
debted to art than nature.** 

^ But you have forgotten her reputed 
sense and accomplishments,'* said Mi^is 
Ashton ; '* I really believe she fancies her- 
self one of the superior geniuses. of the 
age. I think I have lately heard that she 
plays music, draws, speal^ SVench and 

VOL. I. B Italian. 
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two or three faint efforts to retain the 
paper; her friend, however, conquered> 
apd put it into Hartly's hand, whose curio- 
sity was sufficiently awakened, and with 
, great gravity he read the following lines: 

The wind blew hard, the night was dark. 
And woefully the dogs did bark, 
. When a poor swain, in yonder grove, 
A swain o'er head and ears in love. 
Began to sigh beneath a tree. 
And moom his fair one's cruelty : 
*' Alas { alas ! where shall I go 
To end this great and deadly woe ? 
I'll bend my steps to yonder brink ; 
Below the waves my form shall sink!'* 
He sunk beneath the waters deep. 
And left his haughty fair to weep." 



it 



Admirable, indeed!** exclaimed Hartly ; 
your composition far surpasses my most 
sanguine expectation. The second line is 
most happily conceived— 

<* And woefully the dogs did bark ;** 

' —indeed. 
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indeed^ I think you have fully acquired the 
art recommended by Swifts the profunda or 
the knack of sinking in poetry/' 

^' Oh, bless me/' replied Miss Ashton, 
throwing a greater degree of confusion 
into her countenance than before, *' your 
compliment is so superlative, that I must 
possess more than a competent share of va* 
nity to believe you sincere ; the comparison 
is infinitely beyond my deserts/' 

'' By no meains/' said Hartly ; *' di# 
compliment, if you consider it one, speaks 
my read sentiments." 

He begged permission to retain the ii» 
Valuable composition^ which being granted, 
he expressed the highest sense of gratitude, 
and walked offl well pleased with the proei^ 
pect' of affordiiig entertainment tor. th6^ 
next company! with whom he happened to 
mix. 

Hartly was one of those characters who 
can gsither some ludicrous anecdote from 
every occurrence, which, with additions^ 
and the advantage of a humourous style of 

X 3 expression^ 
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expression^ rendered hini an universal fa- 
vourite. 

Lady Elvira, whose ideas, though a wo- 
ihan of the world, were not contaminated 
bv its customs, in heV serious moments con- 
demn<?d the dangerous talent ; but Hartly 
Vas so guileless, and apparently open to 
conviction, that it was impossible to be 
long angry with him, or to repress the 
gratitude she felt for his preference, when 
to many of her young acquaintance wete 
dying for him. Lady Elvira possessed 
more sense and less vanity than the gencr 
rality of her sex ; but a latent spark cer- 
tainly existed in her bosom, or she could 
not have bestowed her heart on one so 
totally undeserving the treasure. 
*t .Lady Elvira's fortune, though not large, 
exceeded Hartly 's expectations; the con- 
nection, too, was desirable, for his origin 
was obscure; nor had lie any recommenda- 
tion to the circles with whom he now 
mixed, but pleasant manners, and that de* 
gree of assurance that supported him with 

: firmness 
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firmness imd^r exety moirtification. He 
felt not the smallest affection for I^dy El- 
vira, for her person was plain/and he had 
not sufficient delicacy of sentiment to esti- 
mate her intrinsic worth. He thought 
Helen extremely, beautiful, and the account 
he had heard of her poverty, joined to the 
idea he had formed of her simplicitj^/ifa* 
voured his hopes^ of obtaining hei* on faiy^ 
own terms : as Lady Elvira's guest/ hif 
doubted not of finding sufficient bfiportnf 
fiitfGs of rendering himself^gr^lble'- to 
heT^ and be flattered himself that if he ma«» 
naged the affinr skilfully, she might one 
day share with him the spoils of Lady £!-# 
vira's fortune; Not once did he suspect 
that in Helen's, breast lived an object whose 
influende could shield her from all his arti- 
fices, r > : 

Lady Elvira's partiality for her seemed to 
encrease with her acquaintance, and she, in 
a short time, pre;yailed on her to become 
one of her family. 

[_The unple^ant restraint which the pre- 

B 4 sence 
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«ence.of Lady Elvira and .her aoquaintance 
at first created^ by degrees wore away, and 
the ease and sweetness of her manners ren- 
dered her an universal favouritey except with 
those illiberal beings who could never for-* 
^ve the crime of poverty. 
' Hartly was very circumspect in his atten-* 
Hon towards her ; he was sufficiently aware 
that jealousy is/ in some degree^ an appen** 
flage tot sincere aff<tction, and it was scarcely 
jposisiUlefoi: IMj Siy'it^ to look on Hjs)ea 
withoiU lu poniiciousness of her own itffe^ 
riority* Nothing could be a stronger 
proof of her liberality of sentiment than 
the risk of patronizing ^o dangerous a rival ; 
as yet, however> she discovered no circum* 
stance that could induce her to regret the 
generous action. 

Hartly had been studying the most pro- 
bable means of making an impression on 
Helen's heart; he perceived that vanity 
was not a predominant {rait in her cha- 
racter ; it was not likely, therefore, to 
expunge her gratitude to Lady Ejivira, and 

make 
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* 

make her exult iiv the superiority of charms 
that could rival her friend in the affection 
of her lover ; he therefore only strove to 
Fender himself agreeable in her eyes, by 
every mark of respectful attention, to 
which, as Lady Elvira's friend, she was en- 
titled, and by ev^y action that could 
place his character in the most amiable 
point of view. 

The fascination of his manners was uni- 
Versally acknowledged, of which he was 
by no means ignorant. Assailed by such 
powerful attractions, he thought it impos- 
sible for Helen's heart to continue long 
insensible; and building strong hopes on 
the influence of a first love, on a girl pos- 
sessed of so unsuspicious and warm a heart, 
he doubted not but time would realize his 
wishes. 

Thus passed two months, when as the 
glopmy days of winter approachedi Lady 
Elvira proposed leaving Alvondown. I{r 
was a painful idea to Helen; she retained' 
no friend there^ indeed, except Mr. MaU 

K 6 let!,. 
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lett, and old Agnes, her nurse; but to quit 
those scenes endeared to her by the re- 
membrance of her father, and of her stiir- 
adored Courtenay, caused many a bitter 
pang. 

Walking one morning to the favourite 
9pot where she had bade the latter adieui 
anJruraihatrng^moumflilty on thesubjecty 
she met Miss Cremur and Miss Ashton. They 
accosted her wi.tK great civility, but the 
sneer conspicuous on their countenances 
ctiiiced' the raucour of their hearts : she 
had scarcely passed them beforeishe espied 
a letter, which she concluded one of thein 
had dropped ; and she was going to an- 
nounce the discovery, till the writing ar-* 
rested her attention* — it was Percival Cour- 
tenay's ! — ^Astonishment and anxiety sus-^ 
pended every ether recollection ; she took 
it in her hand, and kissed the superscrip- 
tion, before she perceived it to be addressed 
to Miss Cremur. 

Without waiting to deliberate on the 
propriety of perusing the contents, she 

opened: 



f. 
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opened it; but what were her feelings when 
she found it filled with grateful acknow-* 
ledgements for the generous offer she had 
made him, which he meant to accept, and 
was now returning, with the intention cf 
leading her to the altar as his bride: 

It would be vain to attempt pourtraying* 
the sensations that this discovery excited in! 
the bosom of Helen ; it was impossible to 
collect her ideas, and she remained on the 
spot, with her eyes vacantly fixed on the 
letter, when the ladies to whom it belonged' 
returned to redeem it. It is unnecessary 
to remark that it was designedly dropped 
for Helenas perusal, and they were suffi- 
ciently near to see their wishes realized;. 
they therefore returned, and Miss Cremur 
expressed the strongest degree of astonish- 
ment and indignation at the meanness of. 
which Helen had been guilty. . 

This attack roused her from her stupor — 
she folded the letter, and putting it into 
its owner^s hand, without speakings at- 
tempted to proceed ; but it was only an. 
J E. 6 attempt. 
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^ttempt^ for a giddiness seized her head^ 
and she fell senseless on the ground. 

Miss Ashton^ who considered that jit 
would be very unheroine-like^ and very 
unlike the sensibility which so poetical a 
genius ought to possess^ to leave a poor 
damsel in so distressful a situation^ particu- 
larly as the tender passion had been the 
means of afflicting her, ran to her relief^ 
and with Sophia's assistance raised her 
from the ground. Several minutes elapsed 
before Helen revived ; when she did. Miss. 
AshtQn enquired, with great apparent soli- 
citude, how she found herself? and re- 
quested that she might be permitted to 
assist her home; she condemned,^ with af-» 
fected sincerity, the imprudence of her 
friend, who had, though totally without 
deiisign, given her sa much pain. 
, Helen could not answer, but she silently 
rejected their offered support, and-pro^ 
ceeded slowly towards Lady Elvira's habi- 
tation, so stupified that she was insensible^ 
of her misery. Hartly met her, and asto- 
3 nished 
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Dished at her pale laoks^ enquired^ in a 
feeling and anxious voice^ if she was ill f 

''III !" she repeated ; '' do you too in- 
sult me with such a question }" 

Still more surprised, he exclaimed — ► 
" Good God ! what is the matter ? — You 
can scarcely stand — allow me to supportyou 
now — oh that I might do so for ever !*' 

Inattentive to all he said, but again ready 
to sink, she suffered him to draw her hand 
within his arm, and accompany her to Lady 
Elvira's, where she silently quitted him^ 
and retired to her apartment. Her ideaSr 
were still so deranged, that inanity seemed 
to pervade her senses ; she could not weep ;: 
she could not even recollect why she 
wished to shed tears. 

In this torpid state Lady Elvira found 
her, and greatly alarmed at her appearance,, 
and incoherent answers, immediaiely ap- 
plied for medical assistance. 

The apothecary, who soon obeyed the 
summons, pronounced her disorder to be 
the effect of a fright, and prescribed ac-^ 

cordingly ;. 
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cordingly ; but nothing could rouse her 
from this distfessing stupor, till towards the 
following morning, when she fell asleep, 
and Lady Elvira left her to the repose tha^ 
seemed so much required. 

It was when Helen awoke from this slum- 
ber that the extreme misery of her situation 
presented itself. Courtenay, the adored" 
friend that her heart had so "long and so 
fondly cherished^ had deceived her !^ — That 
being whom she believed perfect, had' 
proved himself- a villain; how^ could she 
endure such a conviction ? — ^Hitherto his- 
known virtues had been her consolation. — 
*^ If he lives/' she thought, "he will ap- 
prove my conduct, and reward it ; and even- 
if early fate has snatched him from the pos- 
sibility of realizing my hopes in this world, 
still there is comfort in believing that his 
hovering spirit is permitted to protect me 
here, and in anticipating a union of souls 
in those blessed regions where our happi- 
ness can meet with no alloy !" 

Thus she consoled herself dtiring the 

anxious 
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anxioiis suspense that his long silence occa- 
sioned ; but now every pleasing idea, every 
flattering prospect, was cruelly destroyed ; 
the recollection of this sad contrast at 
length relieved her agonized bosom by a 
flood of tears. 

Lady Elvira visited her early; she re- 
joiced to find her better, but persuaded 
her not to leave her apartment, to which 
advice she readily acceded; for in the 
present state of her mind, the greatest 
fndulgence she sought was solitude, Eady 
Elvira ^s curiosity to know the cause of her 
strange disorder was strongly excited ; she,^ 
however, forbore to make enquiries, whiclr 
would, perhaps, again reduce the suflferer 
to the distressing state from which she was 
so recently relieved. 

A morniivg visit from Mrs. Ashton at 
length unravelted the mystery. She called, 
she informed Lady Elvira, to enquire for 
her fair and amiable friend, whom poor 
Sophia hadi innocently distressed, by drop- 
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ping a letter, which Mii& Coleby found and 
read. 

'' Is It possible," said Lady Elvira, who 
doubted the assertioa,. " that Helen could 
act so meanly P"" 

'* The poor thing's curiosity was, I con* 
fcss, excusable,*' replied Mrs. Ashton, 
** where she was sa deeply fnterested. E 
believe I once hinted to you an attachment 
which subsisted between her . and Percival 
Courtenay, Mr. Coleby 's pupil, whonvthe- 
former endeavoured, by every artifice he 
could devise, to attach to his daughter. The* 
young man> unused to any other society^ 
Biaturally felt a brotherly friendship for 
Helen, which the poor deluded girl mistook. 
for love, and iti unfortunately, won her 
heart. Sophia Cremur, likewise, his father's^ 
waid, beheld his merit with partial eyes^. 
and aware of her superior fortune and ac- 
complishments, Mr. Coleby prevented an: 
intimacy between them,, for which reason- 
he declined visiting me, though we had' 
^ea before most particular friends; for he 

weft 
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well knew my friendship for the dear or- 
phan^ and feared I might frustrate his plan. 
Time and chance^ however, at length intro- 
duced him to the hidden beauties of So- 
phia's mind, and he could not be insensible 
either to her merit or flattering" partiality, 
which, inexperienced as she was in the 
practice of dissimulation, was sufficiently 
apparent ; but he was afraid to betray his 
tientiments to his tutor, who, he knew, had 
projected a marriage for him with Helena 
Probably this part of his conduct you may 
style duplicity, and indeed I have frequently 
l)lamed him for not candidly avowing the 
favpuntbl^ impression Sophia had made oa 
bis heart ; but great allowances must he 
made, iji consideration of his dependent 
situation, and Mr. Coleby's superior art 
and address. Devoid of vanity, and not 
much interested in such a discovery, per- 
haps he hardly perceived that Helen loved 
him, though she imputed every act of 
common civility to a warmer sensation : 
thus they continued mutually deceived, 

till 
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till a summons from Courtenay's fathef 
sent him abroad, and as soort as he found 
himself at liberty, he declared the sincerity 
of his a^ttachment to Sophia. Poor fellow, 
he has been very urtfortunate, for the rela- 
tion to whom he was sent died before he 
arrived, and he had the additional misfor- 
tune to be shipwrecked, by which he lost 
nil his possessions. Thus a stranger to the 
tountry, he had no prospect of advancing 
Ms fortune, and he determined to return, 
though &uch an undertakings in his forlorn 
situation, was attended with sufficient diffi- 
culty, not having property to defray the 
cxpences of the voyage. Sophia heard.of 
his distress, and generously sent him a sum 
for that purpose : the letter, therefore^ 
which poor Miss Coleby found, was ex- 
pressive of his gratitude, and of his inten- 
tion to return immediatelv, and claim his 
Sophia's hand.'* 

'' T^is story," said Lady Elvira, whor 
had listened with great attention, " differs 
most widely from the circumstances jiou 

formerly 



M 
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formerly related : perhaps my memory is 
rudely tenacious^ for it certainly retains 
the substance of your former account, 
which vyas, that an engagement had really 
been formed between Mr. Courtenay and 
Aliss Coleby, to tlie great disappointment 
of Mr. Coleby's ambitious hopes, who had 
flattered himself that Miss Nelly's charms 
would prove quite as saleable as her sister's^ 
had done. Can you have forgotten this 
expression, which, I believe, I have re- 
peated in your own words i — or did you 
suppose that your liberality of sentiment 
in describing my young friend had escaped 
riiy recollection?" 

Mrs. Ashton was greatly embarrassed; 
she had indeed forgotten the account she 
had before ji^^"^ respecting Percival and 
Helen, and after a long silence, she replied, 
with evident confusion — *' I really do not 
exactly recollect what I then said, but I 
am sure it was the current storv, which I 
preferred, from the uncertainty of the 
yoiing man's fate; it was not my wish to 

give 
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give the poor girl pain; and if Courtenay 
had never returned, which before the re-- 
•ceipt of his last letter was so doubtful, I 
thought she might as well be spared the 
misery of knowing his attachment to So- 
phia/' 

'' You were extremely cautious to spare- 
Miss Coleby's feelings/' said Lady Elvira^ 
with great emphasis : ^' no one who knowa 
Helen will believe her the weak, love-sict 
girl you have described ; and if there was 
an engagement between Mr. Courtenay 
and her, I think it no striking proof of the 
sense or gobdness for which you have 
given Miss Cremur credit, to accept the 
prostituted vows of such a perfidious, 
young man/' 

'^ You are so partial. Lady Elvira," said 
Mrs. Ashtdn, '^ that it is vain to attempt 
undeceiving you. I wnerate the generous 
motives that actuate your copduct towards 
the unfortunate Helen ; hor would I, for 
the world, lessen the esteem of the only 
female friend she could ever boast of ac- 
quiring: 
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quiring : but truth ivill one day appear, 
when I wish you may find her worthy 
the patronage you so disinterestedly 
bestow/' 

^' Truth, as you say, will one day pre- 
vail, Mrs. Ashton/' said Lady Elvira, '^ and 
discover the malicious representations of 
Miss Coleby's enemies/' 

Thoroughly disconcerted at Lady Elvi- 
ra's uncivil treatment, Mrs. Ashton de- 
parted, after hoping that Miss Coleby 
would not suffer very severely from her 
misplaced and unreturned attachment. It 
was not in Mrs. Ashton's power, by all her 
malignant aspersions^ to prejudice Lady 
Elvira against the friendless orphan whom 
she had engaged to protect ; even had she 
admitted the truth of Mrs. Ashton 's rela- 
tion, it would have encreased her pity for 
her credulous friend ; but her respect for 
Helen's understanding, and delicacy of 
sentiment; was so great, that she coiild.not, 
for a moment, believe her heart could de- 
ceive her with respect to Courtenay's at- 
tention. Of him, Mrs, Ashton's account 

had 
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had stamped the most unfavourable opi- 
nion; his inconstancy and deceit were 
crimes she could never forgive; and when 
she contrasted , Helen with Miss Cremur, 
and recollected that he had abandoned her 
amiable friend for such a being, she 
thought the weakness of his mind must 
equal the depravity of his heart ; and she 
regretted that' Helen should have formed 
an attachment to such an unworthy ob- 
ject : she, however, considered the seclu- 
sion of her situation, when she was -in 
habits of intimacy with Courtehay, and 
excused the error of judgment into which 
she had fallen. 

She now rejoiced at the discovery of 
his treachery, and doubted not but the 
novel scenes to which she meant so shortly 
to introduce her, would obliterate every 
painful remembrance of her perfidious 
loyen Had she known Courtenay, her 
conclusion, probably, would not have 
been so decisive, but a stranger to the fasci- 
nating graces of his conversation, she could 
only behold the vain deceitful libertine. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 



-i*Hopes I have none- 



But from my $oal to banish^ 
While weeping memory there retains her seat. 
Thoughts which the purest bosom might have cherish'd^ 
Is more than I can promise." 

THOMSOK. 






A O describe the distressing retrospect of 
past happiness^ which Helen's recollection 
continued to present, is impossible; vainly 
she attempted to sooth her perturbed spi- 
rits, and account for the strange inconsis- 
tency of Courtenay's conduct. Had he 
been the acquaintance.of a day, or a year, 
she would have doubted her knowledge of 

his 
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his character, but Courtenay, the friend, 
the companion of her earliest years, whose 
heart was ever guileless and open as the 
day — could he be so changed? — could 
he, who had so often declared that life 
would prove a dreary wilderness without 
his Helen, so soon expunge her image 
from his breast ? — could he, with such 
unfeeling indifference, doom the remainder 
of her days to wretchedness? — Where 
then could she expect stability, if that 
heart, which had ever been as unveiled to 
her as her own, deceived her ? 

Lady Elvira, who, on the discovery of 
Helen's distress, concluded that solitude 
would encrease it, seldom left her; she 
never led to the subject, and carefully con- 
cealed her knowledge of the cause, well 
assured that the discussion, though it might 
afford a momentary gratification, would 
only be the means of cherishing the re- 
membrance of her unworthy friend. He- 
len was likewise glad to avoid an explana- 
tion. 
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tixm, and rejoiced that Lady Elvira madci 
no enquiries. 

Mrs. Ashton returned to her house in na 
very pleasant humour. 

''Well, Madam/* said Sophia, "have 
you succeeded in your endeavour to per- 
suade Lady Elvira of Courtenay's propriety 
of sentiment, in preferring me to her cre- 
dulous friend ?'* 

. *^ No/' replied Mrs. Ashton, '^ for Lady 
Elvira is equally credulous. J know not 
what arts the girl can have practised to- 
gain the patronage of a person in Lady El- 
vira's superior situation ; there must be a 
strange similarity of sentiment on some 
subject with which the world is unacquaint- 
ed ; we are, however, free to conjecture 
what we please, and I confess I have mtorc: 
than once observed Lady Elvira's face 
flushed to an uncommon degree, and tQ 
see Miss Helen reeling on the beach hays 
been no very novel sight, as you and Har- 
riet can witness." 

" Good Heavens, Madam !" returned So- 
voi. I, F phia. 
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phia, . *' can you suppose her agitation, 
vhen we last saw her, proceeded from 
mchacause?'* 

*^ I would not circulate any report to the 
poor thingV disadvantage," rejoined Mrs. 
Ashton ; ''buti cannot help acknowledging 
it my opinion that her disorder proceeded 
more from liquor in her head than love in 
her heart." 

*' Indeed,*' said Sophia, *' I do recollect, 
^nce you declare your suspicions, that she 
staggered when she stooped for the letter, 
before its contents could have affected her, 
and her stupidity afterwards certainly ap- 
peared more the effect of excess than agi- 
tation. This circumstance will, I, am sure, 
sufficiently excuse Courtenay's incon- 
stancy.*' ^ 

^' Upon .my word, I regret her degrada- 
tion with sincerity/' said Harriet, " for I 
had a set of pretty ideas in my head, which 
I meant to methodise into a poem, on the 
subject of her distress ; but it would be a 
profanation of my talent? to celebrate as 

an 



2th heroine a person uddrcfed to so despi- 
cable ft vice.V 

** To celebrate her virtues would be in- 
deed ft^ proistitiirion o^ your tslents, mf 
dear iTarrieti*' saiil Mrs. Ashton ; '' but 
have yo« too geniws for satire ? — If you can 
describe her faults with some degree o^ 
humoiir, your reputation will becompIeat> 
for nothins: is so sure to meet withuniver^ 
sal applause as personal censure, particu- 
larly if the object is kno\vTn." 

Harriet was transported at the ravishing' 
prospect of becoming a famed authoress; 
she had ilever, indeed, attempted the style 
her mother recommended, but she mndc 
no doubt of succeeding as well as she had 
hitherto done in the pathetic ; at all events^ 
she determined to make the trial. 

To Helen the whole world now ap- 
peared a dreary wilderness; no circum- 
stance could affect her; perhaps she could 
even have heard Mrs. Ashton's infamous 
insinuation without emotion. Alvondown, 
the much-loVcd scene of her childhood, no 

F 2 longer 
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Ipnget possessed a chai^m to sooth lier spi-^ 

rits ; every prospect was hateful ; -even the 

idea of sieeing Mr. Maltett was. irksome; 

ke might be aqquainted with Courtendy's 

perfidy^ and it was a subject she could not 

endure the thoughts of entering on ; she 

therefore confined herself entirely to Lady 

Elvira's ^house^ and in a great measure to 

her own apartment While the depression 

on her spirits was imputed, to ill health, 

she embraced theopportunity of secluding 

herself; but she was aware that the time 

would come^ when gratitude for Lady Elr 

vira's kindness must teach her to conquer, 

or at least conceal her feelings. The few 

powers to please which she possessed, it 

was her duty to exert to the greatest ex* 

tent, as the only return she could make for 

the protection so generously affoi^ed her. 

Hartly was their constant guest, and thtf 

silent sympathy which all his actions 

evinced for Helen's distress, excited her 

warmestrgratitude and esteem. It is most 

certain that his hopes were a little damped, 

when 
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vrhen h^ first beard of her long and sincere 
attachment to Courtenav^ but the in con-* 
stancy of her favoured swain renewed bis 
expectations of success ; the contrast of his 
:behaviour^ he concluded^ would produce a 
favourable effect in his behalf; and be* 
lieving the fenlale heart as much the seat 
of resentment as vanity^ he thought ah 
opportunity of shewing her lover that it 
-was in her power to be revenged^ would 
prove an irresistible argument in his fa* 
Tour::^but how little was he acquainted 
urich the heart of Helen ! 

At Lady Elvira's accepted lover^ she felt 
herself highly gratified by his attention and 
^iendship for her; but could she, for one 
moment, have suspected his design^ how 
would she have despised him I 
, Wintry storms now induced Lady Stvirt 
(o fix a day for leaving Alvondown. Hth 
len felt nothing to regret at this resolutions 
all places would, for the ftature, provj^i*- 
different to her: without the least ^fl|NoO» 
therefore, she preparad for her JiParturq. 

F,S To 
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Tp the idea of parting with Mr. Malleft she 
wa€ not, however^ insensible; and she 
walked tif the Vicarage^ for the purpose <^ 
bidding hmi adieu> the evening before she 
was to begin- her journey. Mr. Mallett 
was froaf) home, and she strolled to an ar* 
bour at the bead of* a pleasaafit orchard 
behind the house. > 

The shrub that formed it she had, as* 
mted by Courteaayj planted; and the 
initiate of their names, with the date of the 
year, since which four seaaom had revolved^ 
be had carved on one of the willows. 'Wbat 
changes had time effected since that period! 
•' Changes/' thought Helen,. " which I 
have been ill prepared to support : to 
Ijeaven's decrees, I trust, I have bent, if 
not with cheerfulness, at least with resigna^ 
tion; hut for Courtenay's inconstancy, 
oirhere can I seek consolation ? — His heart 
} believed no temptation could alienate 
Sg^gtZn object so professedly dear to him« 
^G^V|i||^<^ I so confidently wt\y on the 
perfecBn^of any human being? — never 

will 
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Will I agatn Anticipate the contpletion of 
hope on t\M side thegrave> when that hopie 
reset on the caprice of tnotherh for »f 
Courtenay could deceive me^ where can I 
expect stability ?'* 

At this moment Helen wolild hrre ex^^ 
punged from her heart every recoUection 
of hi& former virtue, couM she have 
swallowed the Lethean draught ; but it was 
littte likely to be found in her present si- 
tuation, where every object renewed the 
remembrance of their former friendship.-^ 
VFot a flower bloomed on the earthy but 
seemed, by its beauty, to express gratitqdk 
for their joint exertions; not i shrub 
shook with thebreez<^, but sympathiiied with 
her sorrow for the loss oF that friend who 
had so often been sheltered by its foliage. 

These were not objects likely to lessen 
her misery, and Mr. Mallett found her in 
tears; he did not, however, appear to m>- 
tice her sorrow, but accosted her wii 
usual cheerfulness; she was, 
constrained to disguise her feelinj 

p4 Sbcf 
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She spoke of her approaching departure^ 
l4ilchshe hoped would account for the 
^depression of her spirits; but it was an 
iiinnecessary precaution, for Mr. Mallett 
was well acquainted with the real cause, 
-tiiough he forbore to express; it. Her 
emotion would not permit her to speak, 
when she attempted to bid her respected 
friend adieu. 

• m 

. He told her, that though she quitted 
'A^Yondown, she would find that she had 
not lost her pr^umptuous monitor, for he 
"shduld continue to obtrude his advice', as 
l6|ig as she allowed him to believe it ac- 
ceptable. 

*' Oh, do not think so ill of me, as to 
wspect that it can ever cease to be accept- 
able, my dear Sir,*' she replied ; *' I shall 
J^' grateful and proud of your corres- 
ipondence : the assurance that I retain on'e' 
-friencK'who will not abandon me, is now 
consolation left me." Her emo- 
ild not allow her to proceed, 
have many friends, Helen," re- 
plied 
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plied Mr. Mallett^ '^ who love and respect 
you ; perhaps there are seme whom you 
accuse of unsteadiness. I know no cir-« 
cumstance more painful than such a suspi« 
cion ; but we must make allowances for 
the frailty of human nature^ and we must 
likewise learn to become independent be^ 
ingSj as. far as our own happiness is con- 
cerned. In all situations we should recol- 
lect what is due tQ ourselves : — into what a 
deplorable state of imbecility must pur 
minds be sunk^ if they can afford us no 
source of comfort-*-and if we have trusted 
CMir whole hope of felicity on the caprice 
of others as vacant as ourselves !— I do not 
mean to infer that we are to divest ourselves 
of those amiable feelings that attach us witli 
aiil the warmth of friendship to those we 
eisteem ; nor is it possible to avoid suffes^ 
ing with severity^ when we find ours^te9^» 
deceived ; but it is necessary^ to 
even our best affections vfiih moderalioj 
• Helen coafeased^ by her tears, thf 
knew to what .he alluded; she.pn 
^ ^ • - F 5 ' hand 
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hand to her lips in silence. He embraced 
her ; and it was grateful to her heart to 
feel the sympathizing tear drop on her 
cheek when he kissed it. 

She hastened froni, him to call on Agnes^ 
wha lamented with bitterxiess the ap* 
proaching departure of her poor dear Miss 
lleleh. 

" It is hard indeed/' she said, while she 
looker! on Helen with tearful eyes^^ '' that 
such beauty and Innocence can't escape 
envy. Some folks, because they be wicked 
themselves^ like to n»ke every body else 
appear as bad; but nobody that knows 
their vicious tempers will believe their 
scandalous stories." 

4 *' To what do you allude, Agnes ?" asked 
Helen. 

*'God btess ycni, Miss>** she replied, 
"don't you know what Mrs, Ashton and 
er yilung minxes have said df you ?'^ 

J* No> indeed/' answered Helen, whose 
ination immediately suggested some* 
iUng respecting Courtenay. 

"Thea 
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" Thqn I'll teU you/' said Agnes, '' for 
'tis right that every body should know their 
friends from their irdmies. /they say that 
you and Lady Elvira are both foo fond of 
the bottljp^ and ►that you sit down together 
and drink till you can't either of you give 
a raisondble answer. I beared Mrs. Ashtoo 
telling some gentlefolks so in the open 
street the other day, when you and Lady 
Elvira passed by them. I was just behindi,. 
and I stalked after them to know what they 
would say of yoa ; and I Reared em tell 
about poor Master Percival Courleoay. 
They said that he loved you once, but since 
iie found you dieted to such a vi%e, he bad 
kft yott^^ and was now courting Miss Cre^ 

mur, who was on^ of the most generou^l^ 

. . . ♦ 

liberali^t young ladies that ever lived. ] 
could harlg help contardiding *em a^ I 
went, for I was sure enough that if poor 
Master Percival was alive, he would never 
marry any body but his dear Miss HeleQ.' 

'* Mrs. Ashton is very malicious/* inti 
rupted Heleu^ with quickuess; 

Aft nevtr 
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never deserved ill treatment from her; but 
there is no guarding against- the insinua- 
tions of such malevolent minds: conscious 
innocence will, however, baffle her efforts; 
nor shall I feel unhappy at the, circulation 
of a report, that will only display the ma- 
lignity of her own heart.** 

She took a sorrowful leave of Agnes : 
she scarcely felt her misery encreased by 
the story she had just heard ; for if their 
machinations had prevailed on Courtenay 
to believe her $o miserably fallen, it was 
not strange that he should abandon her; 
and the scandalous invention could be so 
clearly confuted, that she began to flatter 
herself that his return would stiU realize 
her former hopes. 






CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

*' Why lure i»e tfom tbcit |nil& retreais ? 
Wky ro^ me of these pensive eweets ? 
Csa music's voke-^>caa heaut/s eye- 
Can painting's glowing hand supply 
A cbaim so suited to my nynd. 
As blows Uus boUow blast of wind ?" 



MASOWft 



JTjlT an early hour the following mdn^ 
ing/ Lady Elvira and lier friends left Al^ 
Vandown ; they deviated from the public 
road^ to spend the first night ata nc^t smilji 
inn, whose owner bad been a servant in 
Lady ElviralB family. i 

Helen WW more agitated than ple^|Mf«r 
i: Ae 
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the idea of stopping the next day at the 
town which poor Emily inhabited. To 
spend so many hours near her without at- 
tempting to=see her, was impossible; yet 
did she dread the reception she might meet 
from Mr. Clem men ts. 

Lady Elvira had learnt Mrs. Clemments's 
situation from Mrs. Ashton ; Helen there- 
fore disclosed to her the apprehensions she^ 
felt. Lady Elvira advised her to combat 
them, and by all means call at fhe hou$e> 
beiievrng that the most lavage wretch in 
creation couM not debar hh wife the tri- 
fling gratification of embracing an only 
sister after so long a separation. 

Accordjfngty she departed, accompanied 
liy Hartly, who attended her to the house, 
jiBd then }efc her^ though hot without 
taking a survey of its gloomy externa] ^p«^ 
pearance. With a trembling hand she' 
lifted |he rusty knocker, which conveyed 
a hollow sound to the apartments within. .< 

In a few minutes a dirty domestic peep»* 
€d through a casement in the sMond story> 

and 
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ftnd enquired, in rather a discordant tone> 
who was at the door ? 

Helen asked if her mistress was at home ^ 

" Y-ess, I believe so, but Til ask master/* 
wa« the answer. 

Such an application was no very favour- 
able omen ; however she was constrained 
to submit: and when her patience had 
been exercised by standing a full quarter^ 
of an hour at the door^ the same servant 
opened it, wbo^ after admitting her, and 
carefully bolting it on. the inside, told her 
she nvight follow. She passed through ai| 
unfurnished ball, when a door opened 
which dii^overed a small parlour, with ita 
walls and cieling blackened with smoke.- -. 
. Mr. and Mrs. Ckmmenta were; sittings 
very near a^ small fire; at some dii»laJ9ce|. 
at a deal table at work,, sat their daugtjteiv 
^ girl about thirteen. Mr. Clemmentf 
|>estowed a scnitinising look on Hekn as 
she ei^tered^ which seemed to iq^ply-rh 
" What is your business here ?** ^ »• 

She did Ao^ however^ heed the 
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but endeavoured; in the sallow counte* 
nance of Mrs. Clemments, to discover the 
once-blooming and lovely features of her 
sister ; but no traces of her youthful beauty 
remained; and Helen asked; in an anxious 
voice, if she was Mrs. Clemments? — On 
being answered in the affirmative^ she ap- 
proached and took her hand — '' Have you 
totally forgotten your little sister Helen ?" 
said she. 

*' Good God V* exclaimed Mrs. Clem- 
tnentS; '' is it possible ? — can you be my 
beloved sister!, the unfortunate orphan, 
whose hard fate I have so unavailingly la- 
mented.?*" — She affettionately embraced 
her, and wept in her bosom. 

Mr. Clemments did not hnmediately in- 
terrupt this pathetic scene, but waited, till 
they were quietly seated, to propose his 
queries. 

" And you really are the youngest 
slaughter of the deceased Mr. Coleby V' 

•' I am. Sir.*' 

''And pray, if the question may not be 

deemed 
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deemed impertinent^ what brings'you to 
this part of the world ? — I should think a 
young lady in your situation must be 
greatly incommoded by the enormous ex- 
pence of travelling. There is, in the first 
place^ chaise hire, for you surely could not 
-undertake such a journey on horseback at 
this unfavourable season ; then the drivers 
must befee*d ( which, by the bye, is a shame- 
ful imposition on the public in general^ 
and wWt I never submitted to in my life; 
but your timorous sex have * not strength 
of resolution to refuse, therefore the finfe 
Js alwayiK levied on you with more than 
ordinary severity ; next must be f-eckoned 
the frequent stoppages on the road, the 
exorbitant price of provisions, and lastly 
-the bed, which I suppose you have hired 
at the inn from whence you came; altoge- 
ther I should scarcely conceive it possible 
to compute the sum at less; than five 
pounds ; and unless you are on some ex- 
pedition which may be expected to imi- 
prove your fortune, I should suppose it 

> might 
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might have been more adviseable to hate 

ft 

remaiBed at AWondown/' 

*• Have I tiot reason to be very grateful/' 
aaid Mrs. Clemtnents, " if ahe has pot her- 
self to all the inconveniences jou have 
enumerated, to visit me ?"' 

" To visit you ! umph/' said Mr. Clem- 
nents. '' I dare say Miss Coleby has more 
aepse^ than to squander so much money 
merely for the sake of spending an hour 
nfith you/* 

'^I trust she will spend more than an 
hour with me/' said Mrs. Clemments, with 
warmth ; '' it will be too cruel to refu« 
shelter to the only relation of mine who 
ever entered your house/' 

" You know, tny dear, ytt have no spare 
bed/' said he; '' if indeed Miss Coleby is 
not better provided for, and will conde- 
scend to accept half of the servant's bed 
for a night or so, she shall be welcome." 

^'Oh, Heavens!" exclaimed Mrs. Clem- 
inents^ *' her's is indeed a iit apartment to 
receive my sister/' 

'' Dear 
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'' Bear mamma/* said the little Emil3r> 
ivho had by this time crept ckwe to Helen> 
^ is Aot my bed large enough for my aunt } 
—I will, with pleasure^ sleep wth Wini^ 
fred^ if she will stay/' ' 

''Hold your tongue/ Miss,*' said her 
fiitber, sternly> '' and return to your work) 
who gavf you leave to jnlerfere in affairs 
aliove yoar comprehension ?" 
. Mortified at this severe reprimiand. Hie 
pocnr little Emily resumed her station at 
Am deal table, though not without bestow^ 
iDga look on her aunt, which said — "I 
inhl was pennitted to love you*"' Helei 
understoodiy^ind returned her affectionato 

wish. 

• •• 

''As to MissColeby's objection to tha 
servant's bed/' proceeded Mr. Clemmehts, 
addressing his wife* "she has not beeti ac«- 
Ciiatomed to a husband's fortune to support 
ber extravagance ; her notions^ therefore^ 
may not^ perhaps, soar so high ; and I thiiilt 
it very probable that Winifred's apartmei^ 
may he as superb as her finances • may hhi 

able 
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able to procure her at the Bear ; for the 
kndl^dy knows her business^ and never 
lets her best rooms but to those who can 
afford to pay for them.** - - 

^' My dear sister/' said Helen, while she 
threw a contemptuous glance on Mr. 
Clemments, 'Vdo not distress yourself oh 
my account : I have, by means of Mr. 
Malleti's friendly recommendation, met 
iifith a kind protectress, with whom I iun 
BOW travelling to Bath ; had I been rea% 
distressed for the want of a sheltering rMil^ 
this is the last I would have sought ;. ImiI 
I believed an intrusion for one hour might 
be suffered, since it is the firstj^and proba- 
bly will be the last with which you will 
ever be troubled." 

. Helen sppke from the heat of resent- 
ment, at Mr. Clemments* insulting treats 
ment, without considering her sister's 
feelings, which, had she reflected one 
moment, she would have believed suffi- 
ciently wounded without such a retort 
from hen 

" I am 
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*' I am rejoiced indeed/' said Mrs. 
Clemments^ " that you have found so ge- 
nerous a protectress ; your friendless situa- 
tion has been a source of perpetual misery 
to me, since the death of my revered fa- 
ther," 

^' I likewise congratulate you on your 
good fortune. Miss Coleby/* said Mr. 
demments, '' though, as I before told you, 
you should have been welcome to a night's 
lodging in this house, if you could put up 
with a few inconveniences; indeed, on 
recollection, we could accommodate Miss 
Coleby with our bed, and sleep ourselves 
in the servwi's apartment; you would 
not object to such an arrangement, my 
dear, for the sake of obliging your sister/* 

'^ I should be extremely sorry to intrude 
so unseasonably on your hospitality," said 
Helen, drily ; " and I believe Lady Elvira 
now expects my return." 

Mr. Clemments looked astonished ; and 

had it not been too late, would have al- 

tered his behaviour, ;^from the conviction 

that 
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that she rtMy wanted tibt bis assistance ; 
for he fiacl before p^rstiaded himseTf that 
she came a petitioner for peciitiiary aid. — 
She^ howefer^ staid AM to investigate bis 
sentiments,^ but. embracing her weeping 
sister^ and her affectionate niece, she bade 
them adieu, and hastened from the inhos- 
pitable door. ' 

*^ Poor tuflferer!'* thought she, ''how 
has she deseryed so severe a lot ! — If po- 
verty is oppressive, how much more pain- 
hi to our feelings must be the possession 
of riches, witho^ut the power to bestow 
them ! — Surely no station in this world can 
be so truly wretched, as thatiof being ir- 
revocably united to a being whose every 
action encreases our disgust. How few can 
justly appreciate the characters of those 
with whom they enter into the most solemn 
of all engagements ! — indeed, it is impossi- 
ble to know the heart, even after years of 
familiar intercourse.'* 

Emily ^5 lot was certainly a severe one ; 

but it was not, perhaps, so acutely painful 

5 as 
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as a similar situation wauM have proved to 
Helen. Emily was, by nature^ placid and 
good ; she had nothing lo amend in Jier 
disposition ; nor had she to contend with 
very warm feelings. Every action of her 
life was dictated by principle^ independent 
of feeling. On the most trying occasions^ 
' she always possessed presence of mind to 
deliberate, and ask herself what she ought' 
tpMo. She had more merit in bestowing 
a benefaction than those whose sensibility 
is interested, for the only pleasure she 
derived, was the assurance of having per- 
formed her duty. 

Had die possessed the means, she would 
have been active and sedulous to relieve 
the distresses of the poor, for she was 
impressed with a strong sentiment of tb^ 
importance of charity ; but as it was not 
her own fault that her contributions were 
withheld, she felt no severe confliets in re- 
conciling herself to her destiny ; and when 
she heard df poverty and distress, which she 
was -not permitted to relieve, after the ap- 
peal 
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peal of — ''^Heaven knows I would assist 
them^ were it in ipy power/' she felt satis- 
fied; nor were her feelings disturbed at 
the recollection of their sufferings. Thus 
she spent her life^ if not happily^ at least in 
tranquillity— a convincing proof that com- 
fort and peace are produced solely by a 
contented disposition of mind^ independ- 
ent of situation or circumstance. 

This was a secret with which Helen was 
totally unacquainted ; possessed of the 
most lively feelings, it had been the sole 
study of .her life, aided by the admonitions 
and friendly advice of her father and Per- 
cival Courtenay, to correct the errors into 
which they too often betrayed her. 

Lady Elvira left T the following 

day, and proceeded towards Bath, where 
they at length arrived in safety. 

Every scene was novel to Helen ; and 
for some time her thoughts were diverted 
from the subject that so entirely engrossed 
them. A large circle of acquaintance paid 
their early r^pects to Lady Slvira; and as 

Helen 
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Helen wds' constantly introduced as her 
particular friend, th6 polite attention she 
received soon conquered the awkward em- 
barrassment that proved at first so distress- 
ing. 

Hartly found here more frequent op- 
portunities of paying her pointed atten- 
tions, which he failed not to embrace ; and 
unconscious of his intention, she felt 
grateful for the friendship he professed,' 
and returned jt with unreserved confidence. 

Lady Elvira now remarked, with a sen- 
sation somewhat resembling pain, the plea- 
sure he seemed to experience from this 
intercourse with Helen ; he was, indeed^ 
particularly guarded in her Ladyship's pre- 
sence; but what can elud^ the observation 
of a woman in love? — She was not natu- 
rally of a jealous disposition ; but ^he su- 
periority of Helen's charms was, even by 
herself, acknowledged ; and it was scarcely 
possible wholly to avoid fearing their- 
influence, ^le believed herself superior 
to such an apprehension, and would have 
" VOL. I. , G declared 
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^echred her pride sufBcient to support bis 
desertion, should his sentiments change; 
but aflTection cQnten4ed^ in secret^ that it 
^ould not be so easily subdued. 

Several weeks had passed since their ar-^ 
rival at Bath, when, a^ they walked in the 
pump-room one morning, they were 
greatly surprised by the appearance of Mrs. 
and Miss Ash ton, and Miss Cremur; ase- 
cond glance discovered Percival Courtenay 
in deep conversation with the latter. 

Heleii would have passed wilhout noti- 
cing them, but their triumph >yould have 
h^een incomplcat had they spared her feel-^ 
ings ; Mrs. Ashton therefore stopped, and 
addressed Lady Elvira, in a style that might 
h^ve induced ipdiflferent spectators to be* 
Ueve thei^ the. most partial friends, had 
not her Ladyship received her salutations 
w^th th€» greatest coldness. 

Helen's eyes met Courtenay's by acci- 
dent 

'' My Gpd !" he exclaimed, '* is it pos- 
sible?" but instantly recollecting the im- 
propriety 



pjropri€ty of an eclairciseement at such a 
place, he checked himselC and attempted 
not to proceed. 

. She bestowed on him a look strongly 
expressive both of resentment and con- 
tempt^ and then followed Lady Elvira^ with 
all the assumed indifference she could 
command. '' The letter, then," thoughl 
she, " was no deception ; Courtenay is in- 
deed perfidious." 

Though' scarcely able to stand, she de* 
termined to suppress her feelings, and to 
shew him that esteem alone could support 
her affection. Lady Elvira did not know 
him ; she was, therefore, ignorant of her 
friend's misery. 

Hartly at this moment joined them^ ac- 
companied by a Mr. Clifton, who expressed 
great pleasure at meeting Lady Elvira. — 
'^ You have been a traveller," said the 
latter, '' since I had last the pleasure of 
seeing you." 

'^ Oh yes," he replied, " I have jour- 
neyed through great part of the Nether* 

G 2 lands. 
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landsj Russia, and Germany, ^nd have vi* 
Sited the celebrated Spa in Westphalia ; 
compared with the buildings of which 
these edifices are mere baTjy -houses; indeed 
rthink the whole city of Bath would stand 
c^mmodiously in one of their apartments/* 

''Indeed!" said Lady Elvira; ''then I 
suppose the inhabitants of the Spa were 
Aborigines of Brobdignag." 

" Where ?'* said he ; " I know no place 
in Germany that bears that name/' Hartly , 
and Lady Elvira smiled. " But, upon my 
soul, it is a most charming place ; and then 
the ladies are so lovely ! — Oh the elegance 
of their figures, and the grace of their mo- 
tions, are entirely indescribable." 

^' I should guess so," replied Hartly ; ^ 
" for you are the first traveller that has at- 
tempted a panegyric on the shape and 
mien of the German ladies ; you may, 
therefore, with due credit to your superior 
discernment for the discovery, leave the 
description to some equally inventive suc- 
cessor/' 

"True/' 
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^' True^'* said he ; " but I only wish you 
could just take a view of them from hence, 
I am sure you would never again admire an 
English beauty. Oh, they are so superior! 
faith, I can scarcely endure to look at my 
own countrywomen, after contemplating 
the charms of the foreign Venuses, with 
whom I ^ave lately associated/' 

'' Stop/' my dear Helen," said Lady El- 
vira, " and drop Mr. Clifton a curtesy for 
the compliment he has paid us." 

Helen had not heard a syllable of the 
conversation, but she attempted to smile at 
her friend's request. 

''Upon my soul, I beg ten thousand 
pardons, my dear Lady Elvira/' said he; 
*' I had entirely forgotten that I was ad- 
dressing my remarks to female ears ;1fhow>- 
ever, the present company is always ex- 
cepted/' 

Hartly laughed heartily at his apology—* 
*^ You have greatly improved the compli- 
ment, undoubtedly," said he. 
. Somewhat abashed at the blunder, Clif- 

G 3 ton 
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ton affected not to understand it, but took 
out his opera-glass, and levelled it at ah 
approaching party, which happened to be 
Mrs. Ashton'«. '\ The girl nearest me is 
cursedly handsome," said he, before Jthey 
were out of hearing ; ^' do you know them^ 
Lady Elvira ?" 

T 

'' The ladies are from Alvondown,** she 
replied ; '' I do not know their escort ; do 
you. Miss Coleby ?** 

'' I — do — not indeed ; I — cannot— 

tell,** she hesitatingly answered : and Lady 
Elvira, who guessed the truth, complained 
of being tired; and without appearing to 
perceive Helen*s agitation, immediately 
quitted the rooms, 

0n their return, they found cards of 
invinhion for the following evening, from 
Mrs. and Miss Elton, which, as Lady Elvira 
had no prior engagement, she accepted, 

Mrs. Elton visited Bath for the recovery 
of her health ; a fever the preceding sum* 
mer had left her in a deplorable state af 
debility; and the contraction of one of 

her 
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her legs reftd^i^ed iWr inrtpable o^T crossing 
the room without assistance. She \vias rt- 
comtJfiended to try the effect of the Bath 
' Vaters, for which piirpcfte she had removed 
thither. 

Miss Elton, Who had been introduced 
to Helen, soon after the latter*5 arrival, 
professed a great difegree of partiality and 
friendship for herj and Helen, pleased with 
ihe op^n biitiplicity of her manners, felt 
•gilateful for her favourable opinion. 

Most gladly would Helen, in the preisent 
state of her mind, have declined the invi- 
tation ; but she wanted resolution to de- 
clare her feeling^ to Lady Elvira, wh6, she 
knew, considered it an unpardonable de- 
gree of weakness thus to cherish the rfe- 
-membrai^ce of the worthless CoQi#lay.-^ 
How difficult wis the task of ^pportfng 
the dignity her friend considered so indis- 
pensable ! — Every visitor that^ tefieved her 
from the heavy burthen of assisting in con- 
versation was an acquisition, for which 
reason only c6uld Lady Woolcomb, whb 

G 4 was 
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was now announced^ be received as an ac- 
ceptable guest. 

Lady Woplcomb had frequently ex- 
pressed the most superlative degree of 
admiration for Helen ; and had hinted how 
greatly she envied L^dy Elvira the delight- 
ful task of raising such merit from obscu- 
rity. Lady Woolcomb was very rich, and 
had more than once given Helen to under- 
. standi that should any circumstance dcprivje 
her of Lady Elvira's pi:otectio*nj she should 
never want a friend. 

« • - ■ - • • • 

Helen, who believed that language al- 
ways expressed the sentiments of thfC 
heart, felt highly gratified at such ilattei;- 
ing and undeserved marks of friendship ; 
but though it soothed her heart, it could 
not hihl the corroding wound that the un- 
feeling Courtenay had inflicted. 

At Mrs. Elton !s they met a large party 
of strangers; and Helen hoped, in such a 
group, to escape observation, and to pass 
the evening in solitude. Lady Woolcomb 
and Maria Elton, however, disappointed 

her; 
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her; she found it impossible to listen to 
their^conversation ; but she used her ut-r 
most exertions to appear attentive, till a 
servant announced Mrs. Ashton. 

In a moment she appeared, accompanied 
by her daughter. Miss Cremur, and Perci- 
val Courtenay, 

. Maria paid them the compliments of , 
congratulation; after which she placed 
them at a distant part of the room, and rer 
turned to Helen. '' These ladies were 
your neighbours, I find,'* said she ; '' da 
you know them ?'* 

'^ Yes — I belie\ne- that is, I did once 

know them, but have no desire to renew 
the acquaintance," she replied. 

" Indeed,*' said Maria ; '' I hope they 
have done nothing to forfeit your esteem ; 
from the little I have seen of them, I am 
inelined to nhink their acquaintance aa 
acquisition, and should be sorry to find 
myself deceived ; but you can, of course, 
decide more correctly.'* k 

^^ I have never been in, habits of inri- 

G 5 ttiSiCf. 
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macy with the ladies/' die replied ; ^' I 
cannot^ therefore, by any means^ profess 
myself a judge of their merits/' 

" I think Miss Cremur's lover a most 
charming young man/* rejoined Miss El- 
ton ; " there appears such a fascinating 
melancholy in his manner, that one cannot 
help feeling interested for him. I conld 
almost envy her such a conquest ; though 
I have heard it rumoured that her fortune 
is the magnet ; and that his affection was 
bestowed on a beautiful young woman in 
the neighbourhood where he was educated, 
to whom he was many years engaged ; but 
n re turning to England after a long voy- 
age, and finding that she had been guilty 
of some improprieties during his absence^ 
he abandoned her, and accepted the offfered 
hand and fortune of Miss Cremur : but 
perhaps he has not totally cmiquered hi& 
partiality for this faulty girl, which may 
account for th^ great depression on hi& 
spirits/' 

Fortunately for Helen, Maria was now 

summoned 
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summoned to receive another party. He- 
len's cheeks had been alternately red and 
J)ale>duringthe foregoing speech, and she 
felt almost suflfocated ; her saltji, howevfer, 
and the use of her fan, in some measurfe . 
restored to her the appearance of indif- 
ference. 

She had hitherto avoided cards, unless at 
Lady Elvira's, she was required to tnake n^ 
a feet; n6w> however, to escape the possi* 
bility of betraying her agitation t6 Cour- 
tenay, she accepted ah invitatioil to join 
in a rubber it Cassino : but unable to 
collect her ideas, she played without atten- 
tion, and in half an hour found herself two 
guineas in debt. She was startled at the 
discovery ; for, till then, she had not en»- 
quired for what sum they engaged* She 
knew that hialf-a-guinea was all ^he pos>> 
sessed ; for though |j9dy Elvira Wai liberals 
miid frequently made her handsome pre^ 
Btnis, her delitacy forbalde her accepting; 
tkH li!er gtneroiiB friend DiRnrdd ; amdl 

ft 6 she 
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she always declared herself richer than she 
Was. Her present dilemma was most distress- 
ing ; she searched her packet, more with a 
view of hiding her confusion than the 
hope of finding its contents. 

Hartly had been stationed behind her 
chair for some time, and with, great pre- 
sence of mind he now offered to become 
her banker. " I do not profess myself much 
acquainted with ladies' apparel/' said he, 
" but I well know that fashion has long 
exploded the use of pockets ; your having 
ia£rted your purse, -therefore, is by no 
means an extraordinary accident." 

Helen bestowed on him a look of grati- 
tude for the apology, and was constrained 
to accept his offered assistance. She now 
requested him to take her place, to which 
he assented ; and she walked to the table 
where Lady. Elvira was engaged, before 
she perceived Courtenay, who was likewise 
.ii».4if|fectator : she immediately hastened to 
» % #stant part of the room ;. he followed 
I ' ^ -» ter— * 

i 
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>'her — " Oh/ Helen/' said he, ''these rc>- 
pea^ed accidental meetings are too much 
for my fortitude to support; I can no 
longer continue the deception ; will you 
then allow me to open my heart to you ? 
—Could you behold the conflicts with 
which it is at this moment distracted, per- 
haps compassion might expunge some 
part of the resentment which, I confess^ my 
conduct has so justly merited/' 

" There can be no explanation neces- 
sary. Sir/' she coolly replied ; "your con- 
duct sufficiently explains itself/' 

" Such ah answer," said he, '' my beha- 
viour has well deserved ; but do not coa- 
demn me unheard. Can you believe thdkt 
heart, which you once knew to be guilele^fe 
as' your own, and which you helped to 
model, so suddenly depraved ? — -Oh no, 
Helen ; the same principles, the same prof 
pensities, which your father cberfshedy aini 
you approved, still glow with ^ ttlsiT 
accustomed ardour/' • !i 

His agitation now became so manifedti 

that 



X- 
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that Helett feared the obsen^atiofi of the 
company. 

Miss Cremur was remarkably watchful ; 
' she therefdre told him that she considered 
the discussion of such a subject wholly un- 
necessary> and, in their present situation, 
highly improper; after which, with appa- 
rent indifference, she turned from him; 
and as Lady Elvira's rubber was ended, she 
ordered her carriage, and announced to 
Helen her intention fo depart. 

Hartly led them to the door ; and while 
he was assisting Lady Elvira into the caN 
riage, Courtenay, who had followed, in a 
low Voice entreated Helen to see him 
the next day^ in consideration of their 
former friendship, Helen hesitated — she 
knew not how to decide ; and before she 
could sufficiently collect her ideas to an- 
swer hirri^^ Hartly returned for her. She 
readily Sfvailed hei^ef f of the opportunity, 
and giving him her hand, immediately- 
stepped into the chaise, leating Courtenay 
te draw what coBclusions he pleased from 

her 
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her silence. But notwithstanding all her 
assumed indifference^ the bare possibility 
of an interview with him excited the 
strongest anxiety. 

" I wish to see him/' she thought, " but 
what consolation can such a meeting af- 
ford me? — He confesses himself the far- 
voured lover of MissCremur; without a 
blush he acknowledges his perfidy ; and yet 
he would persuade me that an explanation 
of his motives will regain my good opi- 
nion : but he presumes too much on my 
weakness and partiality for him. What- 
-cver affection may whisper in his favour^ 
reason and conscious rectitude shall coun- 
teract. I will harden my heart against his 
artful story, and treat him with the con- 
tempt he deserves." 

Thus fortified, she repeated to her 
friend what had passed ; Lady Elvira was 
so strongly prejudiced against Courtenay, 
that she would have dissuaded her from 
meeting him ; but sympathy for her dis- 
& tresa 
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tress prevented her from expressing her 
sentiments; she saw Helen's solicitude for 
an explanation ; and though she believed 
that such an interview, would only soften 
her heart, and render her more miserable, 
she had not resolution to condemn an in-* 
dulgence, from which her friend evidently 
hoped so much. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

" .Oh beware of jealous/ ; 

It is a green-eyed monster^ which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on." 

SMARtSPEAllB. * 

q 

JlJLeLEN arose the following morning in 
such a state of perturbation as Lady Elvira 
perceived with pain, for she feared it 
would too faithfully pourtray to the perfi- 
dious Courtenay the influence he still held 
in her heart. 

'^ I could almost wish, my dear," said 
Lady Elvira, ^^ that you would refuse tp 
see this worthless young man ; your own 
judgment can, however, more correctly 

decide 
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decide for you ; but let me entreat you 
not, for one momei^t, to forget his offence. 
He still thinks he possesses sufficient power 
to tanr) per with yoir affection, which you 
perceive he wishes to retain. I will not 
hint- at the inference that must be drawn 
from his attempting to renew your partial 
sentiments, after the public avowal of his 
engagement to another." 

'' Oh^ Lady Elvira," interrupted ftelen, 
'' you surely wrong him by such a suspi- 
cion; he cannot be so thoroughly de- 
praved. Had you known him in the 
-peaceful shades of Alvondown, you would 
not believe that all the sublimie, the infno- 
cent impressions they inspired, could l)e 
8o totally erased; could you theti have 
witnessed every action of liis life, and read 
every thought of his heart, you would not 
so decisively condemn him. But forgive 
my enthusiasm," she added, with a smile ; 
-^^ you will consider me a partial judge: 
let me, however^ assure you, that though 

my 
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wiy hfeafrt may suffer severely, jt sha!l no* 
influence my judgment." 

*' I hope it will naX/' l^y Elvira re^ 
plied. 

Every stranger that arrived during thte 
day, excited in Helen a degree of agitation 
such as she had never before experienced. 
It was l^ercfval Courtenay^ th* beloved 
friend, whose perfections her heart had 
cherishted from her earliest childhood, that 
she was now to meet with indifference! 
after an absence which had awakened aH 
her apprehensions for his safety, and du- 
ring which she believed nothing but death 
tx}uld prevent their union — she was to 
^peet his return with coldness, and assumed 
aversion ! ^' 

How difltercnt were the sensations she 
had expected to feel on his arrival ! — DAen 
had she soothed her heart in the midst of 
its other distce^^es, with the anticipatiott 
of her first interview with Courtenay, She 
bad, in idea, repeated to him all the sor- 
rows she endured after his departure, and 

had 
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had pleased herself with exciting the tear 
of sympathy at the relation. But oh, how 
cruelly were those flattering illusions dis- 
pelled ! — He had forgotten all their fpritier 
friendship ; had broken all his sacred vows ; 
and was returned the lover, of her bitterest 
enemy» 

in ^uch reflections passed the day.; and 
the evening was far advanced when a ser- 
vant gave her the following note, and 
said the gentleman waited below for aa 
answer. . 



*' Let me conjure you to 
receive me; it is not the ir^ere acquaint- 
ance of a day, but the friend, the compa- 
nion of your infancy, that pleads for this 
indulgence. Notwithstanding appearances, 
conscious rectitude gives me confidence ; 
afford me, then, this one opportunity of 
explaining my conduct/' 



Helen 
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Helen read the note, and gave^t to Lady- 
Elvira, who, after perusing it, and again 
enjoining her friend to support a proper 
dignity and spirit of resentment, left her 
to receive the culprit alone. 

In a moment she heard his footsteps at 
the door; it was necessary to conquer her 
feelings, to receive him with cold civility; 
but when he entered the room, and his 
pallid countenance bespoke the agitation 
of his mind, the task became doubly se- 
vere : a distant bow was, however, all she 
bestowed on him. 

^^ Heavens \" he exclaimed, after several 
fruitless efforts to speak, '^ is it thus we 
meet ? — Is it thus my Helen greets my re- 
turn, from so long and so perilous a voy- 



age r 



?" 



^' I should reply, that I had little reason 
to be interested for yonr safety, could' 
your present conduct teach me wholly to 
forget those virtues once so highly esti- 
mated by my revered father." 

^' Oh, Helen, spare my feelings on this 

subject ; 



subject ; ih^name of that respected friend 
recaktoa painfully the recoUeclion of our 
liappy and inuoceixt childhood — a recollec- 
tion which I vainly strive to expunge.— 
Howlittledid I once believe I should ever 
wish to lose the dear memorial ! severe^ 
indeed} is my lot. Could you now be- 
hold the anguistvthat distracts my hearty 
you would pity me, in spite of every un- 
favourable appearance. Let me likewise 
add, that however those appearances may 
have influenced you to my prejudice, I 
could convince you, that if I have erred, 
my head has led me astray, and that I too 
sensibly feel, for my future peace, that my 
heart remains unchanged." 

Helen still affected to listen to him with 
indifference. ' 

^' Helen," he at length added, '' are you 
really as unmoved as you appear ? — Per- 
haps I ought to wish it, but nature is un- 
equal to such a conquest. Those averted 
looks cut me to the soul." 

This pathetic address conquered her as- 
sumed 



sunied apathy. It w?8. Courteq^y — her 
dear brolher ; for such was the appellation 
by whick he had beeja^ in thei^ eai*lier 
y^rs^ distinguished^ that now pleaded far 
her CGfiQ9^pafi$ion. A tear stole down her 
cbeek ; she MieAtly wiped it ; but vainly 
strove to check the trembling drop that 
followed. 

Courtenay perceived it. '' Nature/' 
said he, while he threw himself into a 
chair next her, " is above disguise; it 
speaks the sincere language of the heart. — 
Do I live to confess, that the assurance of 
my Helen's continued affection can only 
add to my misery!" 

*' Pray give yourself no uneasiness on 
that subject. Sir,'* said Helen, who felt her 
pride insulted; " though I cannot, in a 
moment, forget the pleasure which your 
friendship for so many, years afforded me, 
let me assure ypu that my sorrow proceeds 
entirely from the remembrance of your 
fox:mer virtues, so painfully contrasted 
with your present degeneracy/' \ 

*' Heaven 



« 
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^'Heatren and earth !'' he exclaimed, 
hastily rising '^ this is too much ; I cannot 
support the severe trial I have imposed on 
myself. You believe me a capricious despi- 
*cible wretch, who has wantonly violated the 
most sacred vows^ and now intrudes him- 
self into yoUr presence, for no purpose 
but to insult your feelings, and to con- 
vince you that vice is permitted to triumph 
over virtue/' He paused, and threw oil 
her a Ipok expressive of the most poignant 
misery. " Oh, my once indulgent friend, 
can your heart teach you to think so hardly 
of me?" 

~" Where is my resentment and pride?** 
thought Helen, while hysterical sobs agi- 
tated her bosom. 

Courtenay, alarmed at her evident disor- 
der, ran*to support her. 

" Why is this forbidden ?'' he exclaimed, 
as he quitted her; ^^ why, Helen, must I 
tear myself for ever from your sight — - 
you, to whom my earliest vows were 
pledged — whose image has ever lived un- 
rivalled 
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Yivalled in my breast, and to whom I have 
solemnly betrothed myself, in presence of 
that Being who could register the contract 
in eternal records; and yet I have en- 
gaged myself to another ! Do I live to 
tell you so ? — Indeed, Helen," he added, 
placing his hand on his forehead, " I fear 
all is not as it should be here ; I came to 
give you an explanation of my conduct, 
but I am incoherent; I have said nothing 
in piy own vindication, and yet I presume 
to style your just resentment cruelty. Oh, 
forgive my inconsistency, and look with 
less distrust on him whose every thought 
was once laid open to you ! — I will endea- 
vour to write to you ; you shall then 
judge my conduct, and guide my future 
actions." 

' '' Courtenayy" said Helen, who could 
no longer support the character she had 
assumed, '' you read my heart too correctly 
not to be sensible of its struggles. lam 
not ashamed to confess that I could not 
see the depravity of that being, whose 
VOL. I. H steady 
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steady virtue I had taught myself 1o thinlc 
Superior to mortal frailty^ without a pao^. 
You, whose sentiments ever led me to con- 
template the favourable side of human 
nature, have now convinced me of its 
imperfection. For your sake, Percival, 
I shaH, in future, loolc on all mankind with 
distrust ; for if integrity has ceased to in- 
fluence the actions of him in whose breast 
its principle was so early instilled, and so 
long cherished, where shall I expect to 
find it r' 

'^ God grant me patience to support 
these unmerited aspersions," said he; ''but 
I have deserved them from you, Helen. I 
vainly hoped that by exciting your re- 
sentment, I might spare your feelings; 
I am now convinced of my error. Had I 
explained the motives which influenced 
my conduct, and trustfed to your arbitra- 
tion, how much more happy should I now 
feel ! — that you would have decided for 
me as I have done for myself, I am well 
assured; for I know the unshaken rectitude 

of 
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of your^inind ; I shoufld then have retained 
iyour friendship, and been strengthened by 
\your counsel ; I have now rendered aiy- 
jjself unworthy of both. Oh, my sister^ 
(allow the penitent culprit to call you by 
ithat affectionate, though long-forgotte|i 
•«ame) could you have known the bitter 
•conflicts that tore my heart, before ii thus 
decided on misery, you would not accuse 
jne of inconstancy/* 

ml 

"What can I say to you, Courtenay?-' 
said she ; " that countenance, which I was 
30 long accustomed to consider the index 
-of your mind, pleads strongly in your fa- 
vour ; but would not reason and prudence 
condemn my weakness, if I could again 
permit the plausible appearance to deceive 
me ? — Not easily can that regard, which, 
for so many yeai-s, seemed interwoven wilU 
my existence, be cancelled ; I still feel suf- 
Jficient interest in your welfare, to wishyott 
very happy ; but that confidence in your 
candour, in which my prospects, of teppi?- 
ness once centred, is fled, ueiBertareStimi;!:* 

H 2 ;^^ Surely 
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'' Surely no earthly trial ever exceeded 
this ; the highest felicity which this world 
can bestow is within my reach^ and duty 
bids me resign it : a gem, whose lustre no 
art can sully, is offered me — nay, is mine, 
by the most sacred claim, and I am doomed 
to reject the treasure. Is there a better 
'world ?-^— shall we meet again in peace, re-' 
lieved from the heavy burthen of corporeal 
misery ? — Helen, you must convince me ; 
my brain is bewildered !" 

The wildness of his countenance, and 
fervency of his expression;, alarmed her; 
though ignorant of the cause which influ- 
enced his conduct, she no longer believed 
him guilty. Two short years could never 
have perfected such a hypocrite ; and 
overcome by his distress, she could not 
immediately speak to him. 

'* If my friendship can afford you conso- 
lation, Courtenay," she at length said, 
** believe me, you still possess it. I will 
not deny the sensation ; your present mi- 
sery is too sincere to be feigned; still, 

therefore. 
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therefore, you are my beloved brother; 
by that tie, then, let me conjure you to be 
more composed.** 

^ My dear generous friend, how shall I 
express my gratitude ? — I have imposed on 
your feelings ; you compassionate my mi- 
sery, and even imputed guilt. Fool that I 
was to merit sitch an accvsatkm ! — but my 
heart shall be laid before you, when you 
shall judge of its deserts. I will no longer 
thus idly intrude on you ; adieu, then, my 
beloved, though injured friend ; may you 
Vit^t with some being mme worthy your 
esteem and affection than the unhappy 
Courtenay !" 

He could not proceed ; nor were his 
last words intelligible. He did not, how- 
ever, stay to repeat them. 

He had scarcely quitted the room before 
Hartly entered; he met Courtenay on the 
stairs, and feared that a reconciliation had 
taken place. Helen's evident distress^ 
however, assured him that the meeting hfKl 
not proved very consolatory.. 

H 3 ''I feaf ' 
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'' I fear I have intrtrded unsevtsoti^hlf 
on you. Miss Caleby/' said he, in a soft- 
ened tone; "but since i have so unde- 
signedly offended, allow me to eonfcss that 
I feel too strong an interest in your hap- 
piness, Xo behold this appearance of sor-' 
I'ofr, without enquiring into its cause, and 
ofiering my services, if they can in any 
manner prove beneficial Xo you/' 

" I feel grateful for the friendship that 
dictates those kind enquiries, Sir,^' shef 
replied ; " and were it possible that you 
could afford me assistance, I would gtot 
scruple to accept it ; but at present it is 
not required ; and I assure you, the sub'* 
ject of ftiy sorrow is so very painful to my 
feelings, that I must entreat you to spare 

roe the confession/' . 

» 

. '* Do not believe me so impertinently 
curious as to wish for such art explanation ; 
Nothing but the strong interest 1 feel in 
your welfare, my amiable friend,'' said he, 
taking her hand^, and respectfully kissing 

it. 
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it, '* could have prevailed on me to intro- 
duce the subject/- 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Lady £lvirft entered. Astonishment for a 
monfient arrested her steps; a crimson 
glow, rather expressive of resentment, fol- 
lowed. 

Helen likewise blushed; it was not a 
guilty suffusion ; but to Lady Elvira's sus- 
picious eye seemed to imply a conscious 
impropriety of conduct. Even Uartly was 
abashed ; he attempted to apologize, but 
his visible confusion encreased her suspi** 
cions. 

In spite of superior sense, and great li- 
berality of sentiment. Lady Elvira could 
not behold her favoured lover in such a 
situation^ with a lovely and fascinating 
young woroaii, without a spttvk of jealousy; 
for though she might be numbered among 
the most worthy of her sex^ she was stilt a 
woman, and therefore subject to mortal 
frailty. She endeavoured to correct her 
but in vain ; it waa impQUibld to 
H 4 treat 
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treat Helen with the entire affection' she 
had hitherto felt for her, or to look oh 
Hartly without some degree of resentment. 
She had, however, sufficient command of 
herself to avoid noticing their situation^ 
well aware that the appearance of jealousy 
would lessen her own dignity, and perfect 
ihe triumph of her rival ; but she felt a de- 
gree of absence andreserve the whole even* 
ing towardsHelen, who, unconscious of what 
passed in the bosom of her friend, and 
very soon forgetting the circumstance that 
caused those turbulent s^nsiations, was suN 
prised and hurt at her coldness. 

Lady Elvira had zealously espoused her 
cause with respect to Cdurtenay ; and that 
i»he should continue so obstinately $ilent 
on the subject of their meeting, even after 
Hartly's departure, astonished her unhappy 
friend. 

Helen feared that Lady Elvira'^blamed 
the lenity which so long permitted CoiMi^e* 
nay to plead his cause; and unequal' fo 
vindicating her conduct towards him> she 

retired 
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retired early, hoping to be received with 
better tiumour in the nvorning. 

With the same cold looks, and distrust- 
fui manner, however. Lady Elvira met her 
in the breakfast-parlour ; and Helen per- 
ceived, though she knew not her offence, 
that she was not soon likely to be pardoned. 
Never before had she felt her dependent 
situation; and, painfully, she thought Lady 
Elvira tired of granting protection to so 
useless and insignificant a being. At this 
suggestion her eyes filled with tears ; she 
used her utmost endeavours to check 
them, and to swallow a cup of tea, which 
she thought would have choaked her. 

Lady Elvira aflfected not to perceive her 
distress; and she wanted resolution to ask 
in what she had offended. Immediately after 
breakfast she Left the room. What would 
she now have given to return to the humble 
cottage from whence Lady Elvira-'s gene- 
rosity #folately removed her! How irksome 
did she feel it, to be dependent on the ca- 
price of the great ! — Mr. Mallett's bounty 

H 5 never 
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never required any sacrifices. Dear good 
man ! he did Hot only lessen the sense of 
obligation to himself^ but endeavoured to 
persuade. her she conferred one on him. 
To him, too, she could apply for advice, 
in the ftill assurance that he would guide 
her in the right path. No pettishness, nor 
inequality of temper, ever interrupted 
the serenity of hfs mind. Had she, then, 
reason to- rejoice at such an exchange ? — 
'^ But I am ungrateful," added she, recol- 
lecting herself; ''Lady Elvira has bee» 
my generous friend; and irshehas a tinge 
of human infirmity, it is my duty to bear 
with it." 

She had scarcely dismissed the subject 
before Lady Elvira entered her room, and 
with her former good humour, requested 
she would accompany her to the Pump- 
room. 

Helen rejoiced at this tacit reconcili- 
ation, and immediately equipped herself 
for the purpose. 

Though Lady Elvira could not entirely 

conquer 
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conquer her suspicions^ she was conscious 
of the cruelty, as well as injustice, of tyran* 
nising over an helpless creature, entirely 
dependent on her bounty. She perceived 
that Helen's sensibility was hur( at her un- 
kindness, and she was sufficiently aware of 
the delicacy of her situation. These re* 
flections awakened her tenderness, and 
induced her to treat Helen with her Wfual 
confidence and affection. 

At the Pump-room they were joined by 
Lady Wookomb, who expressed the high- 
est satisfactidn at seeing her new fiavourite, 
' for whom she had ioiore than oace pro- 
fessed even a greater partiality than for 
ber handsome parrot, though she had often 
pronounced her bird the most entertaining 
creature in existence. 

Clifton, who was at some distance, after 
taking a steady survey of them through hia 
glass, stalked up to them, to pay his com- 
pliments. 

'* Lady fiivira Musgrove^'* said he> ^ I 
am iDfiiiii^^y delighted to 9ee you. Ciiisr 

H 6 me 
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me if you do not stand higher in my esti- 
mation than any of your countrywomen ; 
and bad I. not been honoured with such 
particular marks of favour from the lovely 
young nuns of Russia, on my soul I am 
doubtful if I might not be tempted to re- 
sign my liberty to your Ladyship." 

•'^ Your compliment i« flattering ip the 
extreme/' she replied ; " particularly 
when I recollect the superiority of years 
among: the perfections of the Russian 
nuns. . No one \Yill doubt the maturity of 
your tgste^ since none are, by the laws of 
the country, permitted to enter their con- 
vents till they are past fifty/' 

'*By ajl that is foreign and enchanting, 
you are the most incredulous of your sex. 
How should you know the age of Russian 
nuns ? — or the laws of that country ? — you 
were never there, were you ?" 

'' Why no ; but there are such things as 
bi)oks, which inform us of those circum^ 
stances ; and in my opinion, people who 
wish Jto obtain credit for their adventurejSj 

should 
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should consult them, and not depend on 
the mere chance of finding every indivi- 
dual with whom they meet, as devoid of 
brains as themselves." 

'^ You are severe — cursedly severe. Lady 
Elvira."— Then turning to Helen, by way 
of changing the conversation^ he ex- 
claimed — '^ Oh, Miss Miss- pray 

assist my recollection, my dear Lady El- 
vira; you introduced this pretty blooming 
girl to me the other day as an appendage to 
your suite; but my memory is of too vo- 
latile a nature to fetter itself with those 
minute particulars." 

*' Your memory wishes to roam beyond 
tbe boundaries of common sense, and' tsor 
retarnJmpressions only of the marvellous; 
it would be presumptuous to attempt re- 
calling so sublime a genius to the hack- 
neyed path it has quitted ; I would there- 
fore recommend to you the perusal of 
Baron Muiichausen's travels; and after the 
eagle of your imagination has borne you 
through the wonderful regions that he has 
. 1 ' • adready 
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already traversed, if you can give as good 
an account of your adventures as he has 
done^ one of those youthful nuns you have 
so happily described shall reward your la- 
bours." 

Clifton understood no part of this speech 
but its conclusion^ which, however, as well 
as the satyrical smiles of the byestanders^ 
convinced him he was the subject of their 
ridicule ; he therefore embraced the earli- 
est opportunity to walk off in silence. 

Helen found a letter from Courtenay on 
her return. This then contained an ex- 
planation of his conduct ; she retired with 
it, and in the utmost agitation broke the 
aeaL The contents were as follow. 
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CHAP. X^ 

rt ■ ■ ■ Yet by your patience, 

I wAl a phio, tmYamish'd ttle deliver.*' 

"In the presence of my injured frienc(> 
I found it impossible to give the explana- 
tion for which I sought the interview. My 
mind was agitated almost to frenzy ; the 
idea ofjosing you for ever was alone pre- 
dominant. Must I stitt repeat that sen- 
tence ? — Yes, Helen, the die is cast, and I 
am an unfortunate being, doomed to spend 
the remainder of my days in wretchedness. 
But I again wander from the subject ; let 
me collect my tlu)ughts^ to give you a dis- 

passionate 
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passionate detail of all that4ias befallen me 
since the ever-regretted day on which I 
quitted Alvondown. With what pleasure 
could I dwell on the sensations that filled 
mv breast at that moment ! — You witnessed 
them in some measure ; but you were un- 
acquainted with the ambitious hopes that 
flattered me. I was (iaidea) already a 
Nabob, not by arbitrary exactions, but by 
industrious attention. ^My labours will 
be crowned with success,* thought I,. ' and 
Helen will be my reward/ — With what 
confidence did T anticipate the day, when, 
rolling in riches, I should return to claim 
the prize ! — Those fallacious hopes re- 
strained my immoderate sorrow* at losing 
your loved society. Thus sanguine are the 
prospects of youth, unacquainted with the 
world, and untamed by misfortune. But 
forgive those digressions — I wrote ray re- 
spected guardian an account of the voyage 
to India, which my. father had procured 
for me. Indifferent as he had hitherto ap- 
peared, he now called forth my warmest 

gratitude ;' 
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gratitude; to equip me was a great ex* 
pence to him^ and indeed required a 
much larger sum than he could command ; 
but he was indefatigable in his exertions to 
procure it. It was long before he could 
succeed; but ait last^ by some means^ thenr 
unknown to me/ he obtained it; and with 
the assurance that I should shortly have an^ 
opportunity of cancelling the obligation> 
I departed. 

*' We proceeded with prosperous gales 
as far as the island of Ceylon^ whither 'W0 
were driven by a violent storm^ which ba& 
fled our utmost exertions ; we saw the im- 
possibility of saving our ship; and there- 
fore resolved to betake ourselves to the 
boats^ and hasten to the shore^ ^hich we 
reached with difficulty. But though our 
lives were preserved, our property was 
lost; for the ship sunk in less than half an 
hour after we quitted her. 

'* Had I not then been comforted with 
the hope of embracing thee, my Helen, I 
should have wished for death. Destitute 

^nd 
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and forlorn, in a strange coMntrj> Mh»i 
could I do?-^My reflation liTed at Cal* 
eutta ; I wrote to hitn immediately ; 1>ut 
BO conveyance offered by which to send 
my letter for more than a week. The smal} 
sum I had with me ws^s soon spent ; and I 
will not distress youf feelings, Helen, with 
an account of the misery that ensued.—* 
Wheti life was nearly at it$ last ebb, a htH 
mane Englishman discovered and relievfd 
miQ ; but he posseted only a liberal hearty 
tnmout the ability of following its dictates. 
As soon as his generous bounty had re* 
eruited my strength, I requested him ta 
use his interest to pF^&e me some em-* 
ployment; but all his applications were 
unsuccessful. He was himself in a very 
inferior situation, and had neither power 
nor interest to befriend me. 

'^ I had written an account of my disas- 
trous voyage to my cousin, and waited in 
anxious expectation of his answer. Many 
weeks passed away ; and I ventured to ad- 
dress him a second time : another anxioua 

month 
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montli su;cccedcd, when my twa letters 
vrere returned, enclosed in a cover, which 
informed me that the gentleman to whom 
they were addressed had been dead some 
months. It is unnecessary to describe my 
feelings at this une;icpected intelligence; I 
had no resource left but to work my pars* 
sage home, and to cheer my drooping spi* 
rits with the. hope of finding my native 
country more indulgent : for this purpose 
I applied to every homeward-bound ship, 
but my services were always rejected. I 
was questioned respecting my knowledge 
in the nautical Hfe|^ajnd. I believe it was 
feared that li^jl^WrjIot^Z^ my bread. 

'^ Thus baffled m evR^ attempt, my 
sanguine hopes began m Vanish ; and i^if'* 
give me, Helen, if I confess that I mirt- 
inured at the severity of my lot, and dared 
\o arraign the justice of my Maker. In 
this gloomy temper of mind I flew to soli- 
tude, and had once allowed discontent and 
despair so far to untttan me, as to jneditate 
Suicide, I even addressed letters to my 

father. 
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father^ and my venerable tutor ; and had 
placed the sheet before me to bid a last 
adieu to you, my Helen — bet at that in- 
stant, your image, like a guardian angel*, 
hovered over me. I saw your reception 
of my letter ; instead of the tear of afTec- 
tion, which I flattered myself my deaeih, in 
any other circumstances, would occasion, 
you frowned, and declared your once- loved 
Courtenay unworthy a place in your me- 
mory. 

'' Such a retrospect recalled my senses, 
and I shuddered at beholding the preeipice 
on which I had stood. I recollected tiiat 
we were not created for this world alone ; 
and that, however severe our trials, they 
were inflicted by an indulgent Father, who 
certainly consulted our ultima^ good. — 
Such reflections strengthened my mind ; I 
burnt my letters, and resolved to support 
my misfortunes with firmness and resigna- 
tion. 

'' Thus fortified, I returned to the town 
of Candy, where I had before resided ;: I 

there 
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there found a packet of letters from Eng- 
land. ' This, then/ thought I, ' is a re- 
ivard for the conquest I have obtained over 
my feelings/ — I kissed the seal, and dared 
to hope it enclosed a letter from you ; for 
I had addressed you by the same packet 
that communicated my ill fortune to my 
father : but guess my disappointment 
when I discovered one letter only, and that 
directed in an unknown hand ! — How did 
its contents aggravate my misery ! — it in- 
formed me that my father was imprisoned 
for the sum with which he had furnished 
me. Miss Cremur was his creditor ; and ^ 
he had appropriated her money to his own 
use without the consent of her other 
guardian, that gentleman determined to 
punish him with the utmost severity of the 
law. She was now become of age, and had 
therefore power to withdraw her claim, 
which however she refused to do, except 
at my intercession. 

" I was given to understand that she had 
long honoured me with her partial senti-t 

ments. 
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iBents^ and that 6he now. iavayed tterself of 
the opportumiy of shewing me the disin- 
tereeted affection she felt for me ; that she 
would readily pay for my passage home^ 
and immediately liberate my father from the 
horrors of confinement^ if ;I would reward 
her with my hand on my return to England, 
My heartwas not bargained for^Helen; they 
well knew that was not in my power to 
bestow. Shocked at her meanness and in- 
delicacy, I flung the letter from me, and 
swore I would peribh rather than prostitute 
myself so basely. A few lines on the other 
side of the sheets which had, till then, es- 
caped my observation, induced me to pick 
it up ; they were written by my father, 
and were almost illegible. These were the 
words : — 



' Percival, I dare not expect the 

sacrifice from you which this letter requires. 

I have been a sad fellow, and have rendered 

5 .myself 
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i»y self unworthy the sacred name of fa- 
ther : a short time will now terminate my 
wretched existence ; confined to this un- 
^olesome cell^ I shall soon languish out 
my life, it is for the sum with which i 
furnished you, my boy, that I am now im- * 
prisoned; but never grieve for me — ^I have 
tieserved punishment from you : return 
then, and be happy with your Helen ; nor 
let the recollection of your worthless old 
lather's fate be an alloy to your felicity. 
Accept my blessing ; and may you enjoy 
uninterrupted prosperity, when my exist- 
ence shalK be forgotten, or remembered 
Only with contempt. Beware, my son, of 
treading in my steps ; but it is unnecessary 
to caution you — my miserable example 
will be ever strikingly present to your 
imagination/ 



ic 



Is it necessary to appeal to your feel- 
ings, Helen, on, this occasion ?^ — The con- 
flict 
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flict that followed was severe in the ex- 
treme : my father's life seemed to depend 
on my decision. Though he had formerly 
neglected me^ was it for a child to prove 
obdurate^ and accelerate the death of him 
who gave him existence ? — I shrunk with 
horror from the idea ; and asked myself if 
I could bestow happiness on my Helen, or 
myself, when, by fulfilling my engagement 
to her, I condemned the author of my be^ 
ing to perpetual imprisonment. But oh, 
my friend, when I recollected that in re- 
signing the promised blessing that had 
hitherto animated all my hopes, I sealed 
not only my own misery, but yours, I 
again wavered — were, there no possible 
means of cancelling the debt, without so 
^severe a sacrifice ? — Again I perused the 
letter, and found the amount of the sum to 
be five thousand pounds. I had no pros- 
pect of ever possessing so much ; and 
could I even look forward to the accumu- 
lation of a fortune by my industry, the 
means were distant; and long ere they 

could 



tevid be procured, my father might siciep 
in dust; and though, by ufrdertnimng: his 
cotistitiitioi^ inA wasting his mibttafnce in 
dcess^ the world might exctdpate me- for 
leaying him to his fate,, would conscience 
be so easily appeased? — would not its re- 
proaches haunt my mo^t blissfnl moments, 
and whisper — ' While thou art enjoying 
thy portion of this world's goods, thy 
wretched parent lingers out the remnant 
of his days in want and misery;' — and 
could I forget that forme the sacrifice was 
made ?— No, Helen, we could never have 
approached the sacred altar under such evil 
auspices. 

" Thus my resolution fluctuated ; the 
friend whom I have already mentioned, 
endeavoured to soothe me ; he feared for 
my intellects. Heaven, however, supported 
me, and duty at length prevailed. I ac- 
cepted the large bills that were enclosed in 
. the letter, and declared my acquiescence 
to their plan. What a pi'ospect did my re- 
turn to England now afford me l-^I turned 

VOL. J. I sick 
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tick at the iiist view of its white cliffs, and 
hid lAyself in my cabin. The congratiilsN 
tions that were exchanged among the 
other passengers^ on their safe return to 
this ba^py isle^ was poison to my ears.--^ 
" ' They ail return to embrace some beloved 
expecting friend,' thought I, ^ who will 
greet their arrival with heartfelt pleasure 
-—comforts from which I alone am ex-^ 
eluded/ '^ 

'' You will easily guess that so des^nd^^ 
ing a being was universally shunned. Those 
in possession of high animal spirits, and 
prosperous circumstances^ are little in*- 
clined to check the exultation of their 
mirth by associating with the distressed. — 
The gloom occasioned by internal misery 
is a reproach to their vivacity, and they 
are impatient at its presence. Thus I was 
left unmolested to indulge my solitary re- 
flections. — But I shall weary even you, my 
Helen, with my egotism and prolixity ; 
let me then hasten to a conclusion. I 
landed, and immediately sought my father, 

whom 
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whom my acquiescence had already libc- 
^ted from his confinement. His health 
was improved, and I hoped his life reform- 
ed^ I had the satisfaction of hearing him 
condemn with severity his former errors j 
and if I have been the means of reclaiming 
him, Helen, ought n"ot the conviction to be 
my reward ? — Oh, my friend, in a better 
world it will prove so, but in this nature is 

refractory. 

"Thus far my conduct, I am assured, 
wants no apology ; but my reserve to you 
can you so easily forgive ? — I acknowledge 
the decision to h^ve been erroneous ; but 
the motive was good, t thought resent- 
ment would obliterate your affection for 
me, and in that hope I determined to per- 
fect the sacrifice, and endure the misery of 
losing your esteem to spare your feelings; 
but nature has prevailed ; I saw you by ac- 
cident, and with sincerity, I confess that 
that mdment exceeded all my former con- 
flicts. I was distracted for an interview; I 
have obtained it, and derived a melancholy 

I 8 consolation 
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CouoIatioQ from your geoerous sympathy* 
your coMent to receive this explanation 
ha& relieved my heart of half its burthen. 
I will make no asseverations respecting the 
truth of my narrative^ but trust to your 
former reliance on your Courtenay's ve- 
racity. I will hope for an an&wer; .my 
mind is still tormented with doubts. When 
I think on the awful ceremony that is about 
t6 be performed, I shrink with horror from 
the perspective, for shall I not perjure my- 
self at the altar ? — ^Will not the ^rettded 
unionise a profanation of my most solemn 
vows? — Write to me, my friend, and en- 
dcavoujj^o strengthen my wavering senses; 
indeed I am at times wholly overcome, and 
almost fear my reason will forsake me. Tell 
tae likewise how you are circumstanced 
l^ith your present friend: I am told she 
has settled an yearly stipend on you for 
life ; if the account is true, it lessens the 
heaviest portion of my misery ; but if not, 
and you are destitute oh, my God, He- 
len \ am I not bound to protect you ? — 

and 



atA cmild }, even to aopport a' parent, 
abandon you to such a situation ? — Yow 
have now my whole heart disclosed to you j 
treat mt aceording to your opinion of my 
deserts, but do not, by contemptuous si- 
lence, add to the afflictions of your sincere, 
though unhappy 

" PtHCIVAL COURTENAY." 



*' Contemptuous silence !'' thought He-^ 
ten ; '* oh, Courtenay, I must be sa^^agCj 
indeed^ not to commiserate your suiferiiigis* 
Your virtue is severely tried, but its con«^ 
stancy will one tlay meet its just reward." 

It was impossible for Helen to obey 
Lady Elvira's summons to dinner, and ovt 
sending word she was unwell, the latter vi- 
sited her. The cause was soon explained 
—Helen gave her the letter, which she 
could not peruse withoot being sensibly 
affected. 

^' How erroneous has^ faeea. m j opinion: 

I a of 
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of this unfortunate, young man!'' said she^ 
vrhen she had concluded; ** this language 
must be sincere; hypocrisy could neyer 
paint the feelings of the heart so affect-- 
ingly; howevei) as an impartial judge^ 
I shall seek a further confiitnation of his 
account Was I not aware of Mrs. Ashton's 
inventive malice^ I should ask how it hap<- 
pened thiat no letter reached you> from the 
tifee Courtenay left England ? — and how 
his father^s imprisonment could be kept 
such an entire secret at Alvondown^ wh6re 
lie was so well known ? but her indefatiga* 
ble watchfulness^ and active vigilance^ can 
execute every malignant plan which she 
undertakes. Do you think Mr. Mallett 
acquainted with the circumstances attend- 
ing this diabolical plot ?" 

■ Helen could only reply, that she did not 
wish for a stronger conviction than Cour- 
tenay 's veracity afforded, which she had 
known too long to doubt. Lady Elvira, 
however, addressed Mr. Mallett on the 
subject, and received the following answer. 

'^For 
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•* For the sake of the itU 
fated young man for whom you appear 
interested^ I could wish to contradict his^ 
assertion-— but fruitless is such a wish. His 
worthless father, after a life of profligacy^ 
has now consented to sacrifice his generous 
son to his ease ; the most diabolical plan 
that ever demons formed has been cojH^ 
certed to undo him. Old Courtenay was 
imprisoned at Miss Cremur's suit ; his 
disposition was too phlegmatic to be 
worked upon by mild correctives; a strong- 
er dose was therefore administered, to 
awaken his lethargic faculties. Terrified 
at the threat of perpetual confinement, he 
consented to submit entirely to the direc- 
tion of his persecutors, on their promising 
that. by so doing he should be liberated. — 
The whole of this transaction was carried 
on with the greatest secrecy, that Helen 
might impute her lover's inconstancy to 
no motive but preference for her worthless 

I 4 rival. 
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rival. That CourlenayV letters to our 
young friend were intercepted by the ma- 
chinations of that fiends Mrs. Ashton^ we 
cannot be surprised. Old Courtenay is 
now returned to . his residence in this 
neighbourhood ; I have expostulated with 
him on the injustice of his conduct; but it 
is vain, to expect liberality from a pusilla* 
himoub wretch^ who has not spirit to re/isft 
Hke, nor to support its consequent punish* 
ment. Porgive my asperity-— I know it ill 
becomes me ; but I cannot feel jinruffled, 
when virtue ra thus sacrificed to craft and 
wickedness. We can draw but one con- 
clusion from such events^ which isj that the 
day of retributfon roust come, and the 
guilty be called to a severe account ; vice 
may reign triumphant here, but it shall 
meet its true reward hereafter. Few young 
men of the present age possess such esti- 
mable qualities as Percival. Filial affec- 
tion is seldom found so strong a principle 
where a parent^ by his misconduct, has for- 
feited his claim to affection ; but his tender 

conscience 
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conscienc^e urges him to govern hh actions 
bj its dictates^ thoiigh3 in so doings he has 
to contend with feelings so acutely sensi^ 
tive^ that I dread their effect on his health 
and reason. He is the protector I would 
chuse for Helen ; and surely, by every tie, 
divine and human, she is entitled to hisx 
protection ; and their habits and disposi«^- 
tions are so congenial, that nature wemn to*^ 
jbave formed them for each other; bal? 
for the present, happiness is withheld from 
them. Bow does the dear giri suppbrT the 
trial ? — Should she wish t0 withdraw from 
tht gaiety of her present life till her spiritff'^ 
haverecovered some diegree of tranquillity, '. 
telB fier I will joyfully receive htr. With* 
siteere wishes both for h^r and yoitr Lady- 
sfiip's happiness^ allow me to subscribed 
myself " 

*^ Ydur Ladyship's 
^ flESpcGtful and obliged friend j* 

•^' John Maliett/'' 



. I 
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As soon as Helen could sufficiently com- 
pose her spirits^ she addressed the follow- 
ing answer to Courtenay :.— 



*^ It is unnecessary to de- 
scribe the effect of your letter, Courtenay; 
you, who have so long known my heart, 
^#i|bnot believe it insensible to your dis- 
tress : but why did you conceal from me 
the motiyes that actuated your conduct ? — > 
You say you thought that resentment 
would lessen the severity of my sufferings 
— ^surely you never felt the sensation, or 
you would not have wished to excite it in 
the bosom of your poor Helea. It is no 
difficult task to submit to misfortunes in- 
jQicted by the hand of Providence ; and 
even had death deprived me of your so- 
ciety, I think I could have supported, the 
irrevocable decree with fortitude. I should 
have derived a melancholy satisfaction 
from retracing the hours of happiness I had 

passed 
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passed in your society, and from antici«- 
pating that future intercourse from ^vhich 
my own faults alone could exclude me. I 
likewise think, that had a self-inflicted pe- 
nance been imposed, I could have fulfilled 
the task with firmness; that sentiment,, 
which lives in every breast, and which, if I 
may be allowed the expression, I shall term 
laudable pride, supports the mind to per- 
form its duty ; and when the sacrifice of 
every selfish consideration is the conquest 
required, exerts our strongest energies; 
and though, at times, the softer feelings of 
nature may claim theii: influence, con.- 
science bestows a balm, which if it cannot 
cure, greatly alleviates the anguish of the 
wound. Might I not, too, in such circumr 
stances, have hoped for my reward in the 
world of spirits, where our finite comprer- 
hensions teach us to^ expect happiness 
from the society of those whom we have 
loved on earth? — But how, can resentment 
comfort an afflicted heart — that baleful, 
tormenting passion, which unfits us for 

I 6; tha^ 
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the joys of this world, or the next ? Instead 
of deriving consolation from the soothing 
retrospect of former friendship, its effect, 
from the contrast, becomes insupportable; 
and to find that being, whom the partial 
imagination has adorned with every virtue 
of which human nature is capable, fallen 
so far below it, is a painful find mortifying 
sensation. But these reflections are foreign 
to the subject ; the purpose of my addretw- 
ing you is to applaud the rectitude of 
your principles, and to assure you that I 
reverence them most sincerely, whatever 
may be my feelings; that they are most 
acute, I will not deny ; for it is unnatural 
to suppose I could, after having so long, 
and so decidedly bestowed my heart on 
you, Courtenay, behold you united to 
another with indifTerence. But on this 
subject I dare not proceed — it is too dan- 
gerously fascinating ; let me rather endea- 
vour to fortify you by precept, if not by 
example. The task of ^teeling you against 
the pleadings of your affection will bp suf- 

fici^jptly 
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ficiently arduous ; I need not encrease the 
difficulty by describing mine. But how 
presutnptuotis is such an attempt from me! 
You, Courtenay, who from your earliest 
years have made it your study to correct 
your heart, and to subdue every evil pro- 
pensity, can you apply to me for advice F 
••—indeed you overrate my abilities; but 
since affection causes the efror, it may 
si»rely be forgiven : and a» you tell me it 
is in my power to comfort you, it woul4 
be cruel to refuse the attempt. You talk 
of perjuring yourself at the sacred altar} 
do. not, by such an opinion, render the 
event more gloomy than it might otherwise 
prove. I can read the struggles between 
duty and inclination which distract your 
breast; in subduing the latter, you are 
performing your duty. Our wishes toay 
be virtuous; but if no impediments inter- 
Tene to require a sacrifice, there can surely 
be no merit in their completion. We afe* 

xj^egatirely innocent, if i may so itprem 

.6 myself^ 
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myself, because we have no temptation to 
be guilty ; and though we have reason to 
feel grateful for the amiable propensities 
implanted in us by nature, wc have no op- 
portunity of exercising the nobler powers 
of the mind. It is in the hour of severe 
trial only that we appear what we really 
are. It is your lot, my frjend, to be thus 
proved; and though the conflict is now 
most painful, the superior firmness of your 
mind will support you ; you will nevew 
Fcpent your present decision, though un^ 
pleasant events should occur, for you will 
recollect that with me you could not hnve 
been happy. And for myself, Courtenay, 
not even your eloquence should have in- 
duced me to accept your hand under your 
present circumstances. Feel no uneasiness 
with respect to my situation, for I am with 
a worthy friend, who will not desert me.— * 
To pay you the trite, cold compliment of 
wishing you happy with Miss Cremur> 
would be to insult your feelings : and yet^ 

Courtenay, 
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Courtenay, I pray most fervently, most 
anxiously for your happiness. I have not 
selfishly loved you, nor could any circum- 
stance but your imputed unworthiness 
lessen my interest in your favour. Accept, 
then, my warmest friendship; and allow 
me to subscribe myself^ 

^' Your affectionate sister, 

'' Helen Coleby."^ 
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CHAP. XL 

** Kind rest, perhaps, may hnib my woes a little ; 
Oh for that quiet tle^ tiMt knows no "Booming."^ 

THOMSON* 

V^N the eveniryg before Caurtenay's^ de* 
parture with his destined bride and her 
friends for Alvondown, the above epistle 
was presented to him. '' Oh, my God !*' 
thought he, as he perused it, "are these 
the sensations of a bridegroom ?^ — are these 
the sensat'rons I once expected to experi- 
ence from such an approaching event ? — 
How are my prospects changed ! — Hele» 
was the prize I sought to win ; her inge- 
mious and virtuous sentiments could never 

satiate; 
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satia(e ; oh, she is a reward far above roy 
deserts!" 

Unable to support such reflections^ he 

quitted his lodgtngj and wandered througb 
the streets, without knowing whither :hi 
intended to bend his steps; he inadver* 
tently entered the street in which Lady 
SWira resided. 

^ In this bouse is centered all that can 
be valuable to me on earth/' he thought^ 
at he tnourn fully looked on the building. 
The spot seemed to rivet him, till the gay 
faces, and sprightly conversations of the 
passengers interrupted his cogitations, and 
diewed him the folly of indulging them at 
such a place. He painfully contrasted 
their feelings with his own> at least as &r as 
external observation could determine. 

He was not sufficiently collected on the 
present occasion to moralize, or he would 
have remembered that boisterous mirth w 
no proof of peace ,within, and is too oftei) 
assumed to hide the canker-worm of earcj 
whose gnawings devour the heart, while 
de&itful smiles illumine the counteijance. 

^ As 
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As he proceeded^ he recoUected th^t he 
had engaged to spend the evening -i¥ith 
Mrs. Ashton^ and he walked slowly on to- 
wards her dwelling ; but as he approached 
the door, he liesitated. *^This evening/' 
he thought^ '' is sacred to my Helen ;: even 
duty cann4)t refuse this last sad indul* 
gence/* He returned, and at length en*- 
tered his own apartment. '' Why may I 
not visit her ?^ he asked himself; ^' I am 
the brother and friend of her infancy ; the 
Interview cannot add to my own wretch- 
edness, an4 perhaps she expects me.''. 

The moment this idea presented itself> 
he hastened to Lady Elvira's, and enquired 
for Miss Coleby? He was told she was 
from home. Disappointed in this last 
hope, he again returned to his lodging; 
and as he felt unwell, he drank a glass of 
wine to revive his spirits ; he thought it 
had a good effect, and he took a second ; 
a third was taken todrink Helen's health,and 
as he swallowed it hastily, and had scarcely 
eaten any thing for the day, it affected 
bis bead ;. he, however, felt happier, and 

therefore 
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therefore continued to drink I ill he bad 
finished the bottle. His usual temperance 
W9S so uniform^ that such a quantity wouId> 
at another time^ have disordered his senses^ 
jind it now entirely overcame him; he 
sunk on the floor^ where he spent the night 
in a profound sleep ; such a cessation of 
misery he had not experienced for many 
months. 

At nine o'clock the succeeding morning 
they were to depart for Alvondown. Mrs* 
Ashton's family were punctual tp the hour 
-—breakfast waited till ten^ but Courtenay 
wa$ not arrived. What could detain him ? 

Miss Cremur^ who had lived in a conti- 
nual state of alarm lest Helen should re- 
gain her influence, on his hearty now felt 
increased apprehensions that her suspicions 
were realized. He had not fulfilled his 
appointment the preceding evening, which 
corroborated her opinion. 

Mrs. Ashton could say little to console 
her, for the same idea suggested itself to 
her mind: she, however, determined to 

discover 
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Akcover the caose of bb neglect^ and for 
that purpose went to his lodging. Shovas 
Mrprised to hear that he h^ tiot left his 
room ; and a sneer which accompanied the 
servant's smswer when she enquired fof 
him^ convinced ^her the^e was sdmethiiig 
amiss ; she therefore resoWed to satbfy her 
curiosity^ and accordingly hastened to the 
door of his sitting-room, at which she 
knocked with such violence as to awiken 
every occupier of the first and second floor, 
whose senses the popjjyHshedding god stilt 
held in durance^ and eiTectually romed 
Courtenay from his state of insensibility. 

He hastily arose, but had scarcely time 
to recollect the occasion of his being so 
circumstanced, before she was in the room.. 
The bottle and glass, which were stilt on 
the table, sufficiently declared the nature 
of his complaints, for that he was disor- 
dered was very apparent. 

** Is this the sober Mr. Percival Courte- 
nay ?" she asked with an illnatured sneer; 
** your friends are undoubtedly grateful 

for 
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for the rational ent(*rtainiiimt you. have 
preferred to their society.** 
* ^' You' cannot censure my conduct ivith 
more severity than I 60, Mrs. Ashton/' he 
implied, white he placed his hand on his 
fefe^ead ; '' believe me, I feel too sensibly 
tfiie effect of this excess to need reprehen- 
ticm*." 

•' Poor Sophia !" said Mrs. Ashton, turn- 
iag from him^ without appearing to attend 
to his answer ; ^^ how I pity her misplaced 
attachment! Had shef listened to my ad^ 
Tice^ she would not have exposed the ge-> 
nerous weakness of her heart to one so 
insensible of its worth." 

'' I am neither ungrateful nor insensible^ 
Mrs. Ash ton," he replied, in a grave voicey 
^ nor am I in a humour to bear such re- 
flections. I will be ready to attend yon in 
an hour ; and in the mean time, the ar- 
rangements necessary for my journey re* 
quire my assistance ; I must therefore, fdt 
the present^ wish you a good morning." 

He 
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He then retired to his room^ where ht 
threw himself on the bed^ with the hoj^e of 
relieving his distracted he^d^ before he 
prepared to accompany the ladies. 

Mrs. Ashton swelled with resentment at 
Courtenay's cavalier treatment; and could 
she have supposed that the disso^utfon of 
his engagement with Sophia would ftav^ 
given him pain^ she would ndt (from com-' 
passion to the dear child^s feelings, whose 
cause she professed she had. so disinterest^ 
edly espoused ) have scrupled to execute 
such a design ; but she well knew how 
Courtenay's heart was bestowed ; she there- 
fore judged that though duty had induced 
him to sacrifice his happiness^ he would 
scarcely regret a circumstance which would 
thus realize his wishes without his own ex* 
ertions: but if she concealed her indigna* 
tion, she had by no means conquered it; 
nor could she deny herself the satisfaction 
of repeating to Sophia what had happened. 

'* We now no longer wonder," she 

added. 
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added, ''at his attachtiie4nt for Helen ; they 
wcre^ I doubt not^ jovial companions for 
many years/* ♦ 

At that moment^ Mrs. Ashton really for* 
got that she was, herself, the sole inventor 
of such a scandalous insinuation respecting 
Helen. 

They were obliged to wait another hour 
for the tardy swain, who, however, at 
length made his appearance, and they de- 
parted in a coach for Alvondown. 
. Miss Cremur wasnot highly gratified by 
the attention of her lover, whose aching 
head and afflicted heart counteracted all his 
efforts to appear cheerful. 

Harriet Ashton was wholly absorbed iq 
efforts to compose an impromptu, which 
she intended to repeat pn her first view of 
Alvondown; but her muse continued inex-i 
orable ; and though she had been successful 
in the compo^ion of one Irne^ — 



** Hail, peaceful Tillage, ever hallowM shade* 

ii was fated to remain in solitude. 



«• 



Thus 
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Thvt (hey proceeded seveml.milet m 
profisriiikd silence. . Harriet at length haalily^ 
drew her tablets a second time> and forgetr 
ting she was not alone^ exclaimed, with 
emphasis^- *' Ade — ^blade — slade — made-^ 
let me set, no, fade-*-ab, now I have it**- 

^ HaU, peaceful TilU§e» ever hallowM shade. 
Whose blooming beauties neveTyct could fade.** 

£ven Coortenay could not repress u 
smile at this soliloquy. ^' I admire your 
poetical taste/' said^; ''that faded part 
of the couplet is highly characteristic; is 
k the village we now see, whose romantic 
beauties you have undertaken to cele*** 
brate?*' 

'■ Harriet was thoroughly disconcerted at 
diis speech, which compleatly roused her 
from her reverie, and cruelly put to flight 
the pleasing idea of surprising her compa- 
nions with her poetical flMncy, on the 
moment of beholding her native village. — 
She however endeavoured to recover her 
presence of mind ; and profiting by Courr 

tenay's 



i 
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♦enayi's hint, replied, that it certainly was 
ker admiration of the present spot that had 
instigated the poetical effort. 

A laugh from all her companions obliged 
her to take her eyes from the paper ; and 
on Sophia's remarking that it was quite a 
burlesque on poetry to make such a dismal 
place the subject of her verse, she looked 
from the window, and beheld a few scat- 
tered cottages, in a dirty, ruinous condi- 
tioD, and devoid of every prospect that 
could, afford pleasure to the beholder. She 
was now obliged to confess the absence of 
her thoughts from the present scene; and 
so effectually was she chagrined at-the dis- 
covery, that all further attempts were, for 
the present, discouraged, arid she pro- 
ceeded to Alvondown in silence, leaving 
to some more fortunate poetess the pleas- 
ing task of celebrating its perfections. 

With what tfensations did Courtenay re-i 
turn to this once-loved spot ! — How did' 
every scene recal the recollection of his 
youthful happiness ! — The Vicarage-House 

VOL. I. K at 
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' '^ Say no more on the subject of your 
disinterested affection, ray friend/' said 
Harriet; *^ I blush for the sentiments I 
have heard you express ; they are natural^ 
I confess^ but ought to be carefully con- 
cealed, or you will lose all pretension^ to 
the title of heroine ; for what female, so 
dignified, ever experienced a natural 
feeling?" 

Sophia protested that she felt no ambi- 
tion to deserve such an appellation; the 
reproof was therefore unnecessary : and in 
no very pleasant humour did either of the 
' ladies reach her habitation. 

Percival had <}uitted the coach to in- 
dulge the reflections that weighed on his 
afflicted heart, at thus entering the beloved 
village of Alvondown. ''Here," thought 
he, as he approached an eminence that 
commanded a view of the Vicarage, *' I 
have often strolled with my Hfelen, to ad- 
mire the setting sun, when it faintly gilded 
the distant hills. On this spot how often 
has she rested on my arm, after an excur- 
sion 
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sion in pursuit of nature^ curious produc- 
tions^ while her expressive eyes have been 
turned towards me, in expectation of my 
determining the class to which some newly- 
discovered flower belonged ! — Oh, how 
extatic is the pleasure of 'instructing a 
mind like hers ! — Those sacred moments 
of happiness can never return ! — never 
must I again behold that dear, that innocent 
face, brightened with the smiles of genuine 
heart-felt cheerfulness ! — never shall I re- 
collect a moment of my past life, unmij^ed 
with sensations of the bitterest anguish/'- 

Such reflections threw Courtenay into 
an agony little short of frenzy ; he hast- 
ened onward, and, without design, entered 
Mr. Mallett's garden. 

The good man was watering some of his 
choicest flowers, and did not notice the 
entrance of Courtenay, till he had nearly 
approached him ;. the wildness of his look^ 
and his total silence alarmed Mr. Mallett, 
who feared that his intellects had really 
suffered ; he immediately dropped his wa- 

K 3 tering- 
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lermg-pot^ and taking Jiis band^ 
luin with the most friendly tenderness. 

The manner in which be spoke softened 
the perturbed emotions of Courtenay^ wbo^ 
at^length reGeved by a flood of tears^ an* 
99fejred Mr. iMallett's kind enquiries^ and 
complied wi\h his earnest entreaties to ac* 
company him to the house. Every step 
firesented some new object to distress 
Courtenay's feelings; but ashamed of the 
extreme weakness he had betrayed^ lie en« 
deavoured to combat its effect^ and in 
some degree apparently succeeded. 

Mr. Mallett engs^ecf hi^ on indifferent 
subjects; wnTPercival feared to introduce 
the one most interesting to himself. After 
spending an hour, therefore, with Mr. 
Mallett, he left him, and proceeded to his 
father's, without once allowing the well- 
known scenes through which he passed to 
dwell on his mind. 

Old Mr. Courtenay was at supper when 
Percival arrived ; and after welcoming him 
to Alvondown, and inviting him to partake^ 

he 
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he returned to the important business 
which his son's arrival had a few moments 
interrupted^ without noticing his altered 
looks^ or refusal to eat. 

*' I am glad to find you so comfortably 
settled^ Sir/' said Percival, whahad taken 
a seat at some distance from the table. 

*' Why, tolerably decent, Percivah I 
thinks considering all the wayward circum-* 
stances that assailed me, thanks to the do-» 
tior; for which, by the bye, I am to ac- 
knawledge myself indebted to your pretty 
hce : had it not been for such an attrac? 

» 

tion, I believe my old-fashioned phiz would 
scarcely have been estimated worth the 
ransom. Success has overtaken us at last,, 
my boy ; let us shew our gratitude^ then, 
by enjoying fortune's favours while they 
are in our possession ; but it is right to 
make all sure as we go. The settlements 
are made all but signing; and nothing 
remains to be perfon»ed but the ceremony. 
Here, then, goes a bumper to the bride- 
elect — eh, Percival .^— ^What, moping still, 

K 4 my 



my boy? — why yoii look morie Hk^'a man 
six weeks after marriage than a happy fa- 
voured lover." 

*' Forgive me. Sir, this depression on 
my spirits I cannot conquer; indeed I am 
not well, and to-day's journey has added to 
my indisposition/' • . 

*' I am sorry you are ilV* rejoined his ' 
father, at the same time helping himself to 
a plate of hashed venison, " particularly 
at such a critical time ; but perhaps a night's 
rest Will recover you. Shall I send for an 
apothecary?" 

Percival declined the offer, and followed 
a servant to the apartment prepared for 
him, where he laid his aching head on the 
pillow, though with little hope of bene- 
fiting from its soporific qualities. 

When Mr. Courtenay's supper was re- • 
moved, and he had drank half his bottle of * 
wine, he sent to enquire how, his son 
found himself, and whether he would not 
like some refreshment ? — and on being an- 
swered that Mr, Percival continued very 

much 
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much indisposed^ but did not chuse to take 
any thing, he quietly finished the remainder, 
and retired for the night, without having 
his slumbers much disturbed by the altered 
appearance or complaints of his son. 

Not for one moment could Percival for- 
get his pain, for sleep was a stranger to his 
eyes ; and though he felt i-ather worse in 
the morning, he could no longer endure 
the still solitude of his chamber; he there- 
fore arose with the sun, and strayed to 
that cliff on which he had clasped his He- 
len to his heart, before his departure from 
Alvondown. Again the agony of the pre- 
ceding evening returned; he endeavoured 
to collect his wavering senses, but in vain 
— passion was alone predominant ; and he 
flung himself on the spot where he had for- 
merly indulged those flattering visions of 
expected happiness that were now so cru- 
elly destroyed. 

In this situation he was found by Mr. 
Mallelt, who was always an early riser; he 
seated himself beside his afflicted young 

K 5 friend. 
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friend, and endeavoured to mitigate the 
violence of those transports, the effects of 
which he so greatly dreaded. 

The interest he so evidently felt in his 
welfare was a consoling balm to the heart 
of Courtenay, who almost persuaded him- 
self that in the sentiments of this kind 
friend were revived those of his ever-re- 
gretted tutor ; and the affection and respect 
he so many years felt for Mr. Coleby, he 
pow, in a great measure, experienced for 
his worthy successor, whose importunities 
io accompany him to the Vicarage, Perci- 
val complied with. He was likewise pre- 
vailed on to partake of the good man's 
breakfast, which was the first morsel he had 
swallowed since he left Bath. Mr. Mallett's 
conversation was instructive as well as 
soothing, and he staid to ertjoy it till his 
father's hour of dinner. . 



4 
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CHAP. XII. 

** Ohy 'tis too much !— I cannot bear the conflict/' 

THOMSON* 

W^ALKING from the Vicarage to his 
father's, Percival met old Agnes ; but, ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections, he would 
have passed her unnoticed, had she not ex- 
claimed — ^^ Alack-a-day, Master Percjval 
Gourtenay, what, is poor old Agnes grown 
out of knowledge ?'' 

'^Ah, my old friend," said he, holding 
out his hand, 'M am rejoiced to see you 
look so well." u 

y My dear young gentleman, but I can- * 
not say the same of you," replied ^Agnes, 

K.. 6 . sorrowfully 
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sorrowrolly shaking her )iead; " your 
looks are sadly altered indeed : but every 
thing is changed since you went away, I 
think ; poor dear Miss Helen ! — oh. Master 
Percival, if it was not that you look so sor- 
rowful, I could tell you a piece of my mind. 
I never could have thought when you took 
on so at parting with her, that you would 
have sarved her so badly." 

" Forbear, my good Agnes, "^ exclaimed 
Courtenay, with earnestness, '' to touch 
on that subject; and pray that your dear 
Miss Helen may be happier than he whom 
you accuse of betraying her can ever hope 
to be." ' . 

'' God bless you. Sir, forgive me,*' said 
Agnes, frightened at the emotion she had 
excited ; '' Heaven knows I meant no 
harm ; but I do love you both so well, and 
thought you used to agree so like chickens, 
that it is a thousand pities you should be 
parted : and for that little ill-conditioned 
imp^ Miss Cremur, too, that used to make 

such 
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suchr strife between you and Misii Helen 
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'' Hush, hush, Agnes/' said , Conrtenay, 
with encreased agitat]on.> " you must not 
talk to me thu^/* 

'' Ah, Sir, it is a sore subject ; aye, and 
it is a hard lot for poor Miss Helen ; but 
Heaven will one day reward her for all she 
has suffered/' 

Courtenay was unable to reply ; Agnes '& 
last words were an additional pang to his 
heart. 

Dinner waited for him at his father's,—- 
'' Oh, Percival," said the old man, '^ I am 
glad to see you at last ; the turkey is half 
spoiled though by your tardiness. By the 
bye, it was not very kind of you to run 
away from your poor old father so soon^ 
especially as you cannot plead a visit to^ 
your lady as an excuse. 1 naturally went 
to Mi-s. Ashton's to enquire for you ; but 
every body there appeared in the dumps : 
and as they could give me no good account 
of you, I hastened home to make some al- 
terations, 
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terations in my bill of fare. But how is it 
you are so neglectful, Percival, to your in- 
tended bride ? — I fear you still feel a han- 
kering after Cbleby's daughter^ I am sure 
I sincerely wish you had never known the- 
old hypocrite.** 

" Hypocrite and Mr. Coleby V* repeated* 
Percival, while the colour flew to his cheek ; 
^it is the first time his venerable name was*- 
ever insulted by such an epithet." 

'' fe It, Percival ?— Well, then, it shall be 
the last. I did not mean to affront you. 
But come, dinner waits, let us adjourn, and 
for the present forget all unpleasant recol- 
lections, and enjoy the comforts within our 
reach/' 

Percival followed his father to the eating- 
room in silence, and endeavoured to par- 
take of the expensive repast before him ; 
but had his health and appetite been good, 
the conviction of his father's imprudence, 
in again launching into such extravagance, 
would have prevented his enjoying it ; 
feeling, as he now did, the few morsels he 
3 obliged 
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dbViged himself to swallow^ almost choaked 
him. 

Mr. Courtenay prc$sed him to eat, but 
finding he could not succeed, he recollected 
his indisposition* ** You have not reco- 
vered your fatigue/' said he, noticing, for 
the first timd> his pallid countenance; 
*' upon my soul, you look very ill ; we will 
get some advice, for it will be doubly dis- 
tressing to have you laid up by indisposi- 
tion before the ceremony can be per- 
formed.**^ 

*' No matter how soon after, I believe," 
said Percival, with a faint smile. 

*' I did not say so; no, no, PercivaU 
Heaven preserve your life and health for 
many, many years ; I have reason to pray 
far it, for you are a noble young fellow 
after all, and treat me ten times better thaa 
I deserve. Come, here's a bumper to* 
your prosperity, in which you shall pledge 
me, if you have not qji»*relled with every 
thing my house affoNls.'' 

^^ There was something affecting tx> Per- 

cival's 
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civars feelings in this speeclv; he felt his 
eyes moisten ; and to conceal the appear^ 
ance of sorrow, he filled his glass. The 
feverish thirst which his agitation had pro- 
duced, was relieved by the draught, arid 
he repeated it as frequently as his father 
desired. His head was now in such a state 
that it soon became giddy, and he had 
scarcdy finished his sei^enth glass before 
his sei^ses forsook him, and he fell on the 
floor. 

'^Whata^poor milksop it is!" said his 
father ; " I could have finished seven bot- 
tles when I was his age, without being sa 
much afTected. This is a sorry seasoning ; 
however, I live in hopes that his head will 
harden by perseverance, as mine has done."' 
He then rang the bell for a servant to 
conduct Percival to his apartment : it was 
not withdut great difficulty that this task 
could be performed. At length, however, 
he was thrown across his bed; and the 
man who had converted him thither de- 
scended to relate to his fellow-servants 

the 
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the Cause of Mr. Pcrcival's disdrder; de- 
claritig that he had drank five bottled of 
vfine for his own share. The servants lifted 
their hands in astonishment at the relation^ 
and pitied Miss Cremur^ who was going to 
sacrifice herself to such a drunkard, a 

While the subject was discussing^ litB* 
Ashton knocked at the door^ and Willi^im 
was constrained to leave bis half-finished 
tale to admit the visitor. Her first enquiry 
was for Percival. 

*' He is very ill, Madan>/' replied the 
man, with a half-conceale<^ ;!augh. 

"Very ill !" repeated Mrs. AshtoQ, 
while she bestowed a scrutfaiiztng look on 
the countenance of her informer; '' h^ 
he been seized suddenly ?" 
- " Y-es — yes — Ma-am/* replied William, 
'' rather suddenly, I think, after. dinner." 

Mrs. Ashton, who immediately divined 
the nature of his complaint, without fur- 
ther enquiry left the house. 

" This lover of yours, my dear Sophia," 
she exclaimed, th« moment she entered 

her 
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her own house, '^is a mere beast; he » 
no longer the sober yoang man yon have 
been accustomed to respect and admire for 
his virtue, bo t a confirmed drunkard; hi^ 
father tells me that he has been in a state 
of intoxication ever since he entered the 
bouse ; and that he has this day drank no 
less a quantity that! seven bottles of port^ 
the effect of which it is unnecessary to re*^ 
freat/* - 

•^ How greatly have I been deceived iir 
him!** Implied So]phia^ with a sigh ; •' I wish 
I did not lov^ hnn so welf, Suppose T waes^^ 
to threaten him with the loss of my l&vour 
—do you think .there could be any danger 
<^ Helena aoceptiKg him B" 

** Yes, to be sure, she would accept him 
with joy. She first initiated him in thiff 
vice ; and it would be strange indeed if she 
refinsed him for possessing an accomplish^- 
ment^ much to her heart's wish. No, 
no, my dear, yo^ shall have him at all 
events; but since we have discovered his 
weakness, we must make the best advant^e 

' of 
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of it we can. We will get the settlementfi 
drawn up wholly in your favour, and per- 
suade him to sign them when he has suffi- 
ciently drowned his senses to be incapable 
of detecting the imposition ; for I know 
he will otherwise seek to drive a hard 
bargain in behalf of his father^ who^ upoQ 
the whole> ought to tuiTer for his trea-^ 
chery." 

-<< You do not mean to have roe put the 
law in force against him after I am married 
to Percival, Madam ?'* 

f' Why not, child ?-— it is time the old 
K^illain should meet with bis deserts ; for if 
he is permitted to retain Ilis liberty, he 
will certainly share your fbrtone : and de-^ 
petid on it, if such is the t:ase, he will «ooB 
ruiri you ; for Percival is a poor chicken- 
hearted fellow^ and will supply bis latherls 
wants, if he scruples to squander your pr o^ 
perty on himself." 

'^ But I fear Percival would hate me if I 
acted so deceitfully ; and I am sure I would 

consent 
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consent to lose half my fortune ralber 
than forfeit his love/' 

'' Oh, my dear, you are a stranger to the 
world, or you would not place love in 
competition with fortune. Love will not 
maintain you, nortniy you a new hat or 
gown when you want it ; love may be a 
Vfry pretty plaything, but will prove a 
most unsubstantial livelihood/' 

'' True, Madam ; and I cannot say I 
should like to be debarred from purchasing 
new clothes when I wanted them ; besides!, 
my old ones might not happen to become 
me, and they would grow unfashionable ; 
and then, of course, Percival would not 
like me," added she, viewing her figure in 
the glass with great complacency ; *^ but 
indeed I could not bear to imprison old 
Mr. Courtenay ; and what would the world 
say, if I. was to punish my husband's fa- 
ther?" 

^' Well, my dear, if you do not put the 
law. in force, it will be very right to keep* 

the 
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the power entirely in your own hands^ be- 
cause you may be liberal or not, as occa- 
sions offer; besides, to keep Percival in 
such a state of dependence will be the 
surest means of making him respectful to 
you." 

Sophia relished this proposal, which they 
accordingly agreed to put ip execution. 

Unconscious of all that 'passed, Percival- 
slept away the evening, and great part of 
the night ; but the moment he awoke, hi& 
feelings c^fessed the debauch of the pre-> 
' ceding day. " Twice, in the course of a- 
very few days, have I degraded' myself/' 
thought he ; '^ how nearly is man on a le-i 
vel with the brute creation, when he thus 
divests himself of his native dignity J— ;-0h» 
shameful deprivation of that boasted supe- 
riority we possess ! — Never shall a mo- 
mentary gratification betray me into a> 
similar error. If dissipation were ever ex-, 
cusable, it might be so in my wretched si- 
tuation ; but though circumstances may 

palliate my conduct^ they cannot exculpate 

me; 
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me ; and if I know myselC I will be callous 
to every future temptation/* 
' It was late when, he arose; his father 
rallied him on his weak head^ and sought 
to comfort him by an assurance that a few 
years experience in the society of choice 
spirits would harden him to a more man- 
like firmness* 

Percival' gravely shook his head ; he 
feared toapeak> kst he should^ in too. harsh' 
terms^ declare has detestation of his father's 
eonduct and sentiments. Perdval now 
recollected bis palpable inattention . tt> 
Miss Cremur and her companions^ whom 
he had not seen since his arrival. , 

Mrs; Ashton rould, with great difficnlty, 
eonceal her indignant feelings at the mor* 
trfying contempt he appeared to entertain 
for her. She received him with great 
coldness^ and ventured to drop more than 
one hint respecting his disorder the pre* 
ceding evening. 

Percival bit his lips with vexation when 
the subject was introduced; for bis heart 

confessed 
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^tonfessed that he well deserved the re- 
proof. He now endeavoured to compen* 
sate for the want of gallantry his behaviour, 
bad hitherto evinced. The die was irrevo- 
cably cast ; he had nothings therefore^ to 
do but to strengthen his mind to support 
the trial with resolution. 

Mr. Mallett's constant advice had a great 
effect in tranquillizing the turbulence of 
his emotions^ and he began to hope that it 
night not be impossible to expand the 
sentiments of Sophia's heart/ and render it 
more congenial with his own ; but this 
effort remained to be tried, till she had 
quitted the tuition of Mrs; Ashton; under 
her prevailing influence, he knew it would 
be vain to attempt a reformation. , '' For 
her own sake/' he thought, •' I will endea- 
vour to enlarge her ideas ; she will be hap- 
pier, and we may live as friends; her lover 
I can never be.** 

The settlements were at length com- 
pleated, to the apparent satisfaction of all 
parties^ except Mrs. Ashton ; every at- 
tempt 
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tempt of her's to efTect her proposed plan 
proving insufficient to the accomplishment. 
In vain was Percival invited with jovial 
companions^ whose only business in life was 
to circulate the bottle briskly. He reso- 
lutely declined their pressing solicitations^,, 
and remained in the full possession of his 
senses^ while his companions wearied and 
perplexed him with their boisterous Tnirthj;, 
and often repeated tales. 

At length th< day for their nuptials was 
fixed ; to most lovers so circumstanced^ th& 
intermediate space appears long ; but this 
was not the case with Percival — to him the 
moments seemed winged with additional 
swiftness ; and the morning arrived before 
he was prepared for the -event. With an 
aching heart he dressed himself on the 
morning appointed for thet:eremony ; and 
without allowing himself to reflect on the 
solemn vows he was about to offer, he 
hastened to Mrs. Ash ton's. 

Sophia was adorned in all the elegant 
simplicity that apparel could display ; but 

there 
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there was a degree of pleasure and exulta- 
tion visible on her countenance, which was. 
poison to the feelings of Percival. 

Harriet Ashton was fantastically attired, 
to attend her friend as bridesmaid. She 
*ad, with a week's hard labour, perfected 
an impromptu, which she repeated with 
great pathos when Percival appeared. 

Behold the happy bridegroom enter here I 
Behold his rapture as he now draws near 1 
Behold the lovely bride, in purest white ! ^ 

Behold her blushes at her lover's sight ! 
May this day's union prove your earthly bliss. 
And make you happy as your hearts can wish 1 

At another time, such a composition 
would have excited Percival's risible facul^ 
ties, but it could now only produce a faint 
smile. • 

Mr. Mallett and .old Courtenay soon 
joined the party, and proceedecl to church.. 
The ceremony began — Percival felt a faint- 
ness come over him, which he vainly at- 
tempted to combat.- Wb*< -he approached 

VOL. I. L the 
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the altar, and when Mr. Mallett, in a slow, 
solemn voice, pronounced this charge — 
" I require and charge ye both, as ye 
will answer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed, that ifeitherofyou know any 
impediment why ye may not be joined to- 
gether in matrimony, ye do how confess 
it ; for be ye well assured, that so many as 
are coupled together otherwise than God's 
word doth allow, are not joined together 
by God, neither is their matrimony law- 
ful ;" every word seemed to plant an addi- 
tional dagger in his heart, till no longer 
able to resist the violence of his feelings, 
he fell insensible on the railing that sur- 
rounded the altarpiece. 

The consternation of the party may be 
easily conceived; the clerk and sexton, 
who had heard from his father's servants 
that Mr. Percival was become very wild, 
whispered each other that they supposed 
he had not recovered the intoxication of 
the preceding evening. 

Old 
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Old Courtenay now appeared, for the 
first time in his life^ to feel for his son ; ar 
tear strayed down his cheek at his evident 
distrei^. The ladies were too much agi- 
tated with fears of a disappointment^ to 
admit one particle of pity for Percival. 

Mr. Mallett was alone disinterestedly 
affected; he threw off* his surplice, and shut 
the book, and then went to support his 
unhappy young friend, whom he with dif- 
ficulty assisted into the church-yard. The 
party would immediately have followed, 
but he requested them to stay till he re- 
turned to them. 

It was long before Percival could re- 
cover his senses. '^ What a coward I am !'* 
he at length exclaimed, while he pressed 
Mr. Mallett's hand with fervency. " I 
thank you. Sir, for your kind indulgence of 
my weakness; I believed myself better for- 
tified, but the awful effect of that cere- 
mony is indescribable. In Heaven my 
vows are pledged to another — do I not, 
then> call perdition on myself by those I am 

L 2 about 
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about to offer? — My poor deserted Helen^ 
why will pot thy adored image cease to 
haunt rae.?"— ^He threw himself on a newly- 
covered grave-; — " Thou art the resting- 
place that my affliction would seek : the 
happy are cut off in the midst of their en- 
joyments, even while the sunshine of 
prosperity illumines ey^ry object around 
them, and promises unvarying bliss^ while 
the wretched court thy peaceful sanctuary 
in vain." 

*' Did I not make some allowance for the 
anguish that, for the present, overpowers 
vour reason/' said Mr. Mallett, '^ I should 
accuse you of presumption. Whom do 
you arraign in this discontented complaint? 
— have we a right to interrogate our Cre- 
ator concerning the task he assigns us .^»— 
be assured, my friend, he will not make our 
bnrthen heavier than wet^an bear ; and for 
every moment of misery here, h^ will tre- 
blv reward us in that world where the tear 
shall no longer flow, nor the heart throb 
with anguish. Let us^ then, submit with 

cheer- 
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cheerfulness to the evils of this life^ since^ 
by so doings we ensure our happiness in 
the next/* 

. " I know it well, my good friend/* said 
Percival, rising and endeavouring to com- 
pose himself; " I feel the strength of your 
arguments — my own heart acknowledges 
their correctness, and by its dictates shall 
my conduct be guided; but weak huma- 
mfy rebels. Did the conquest respect 
only my own happiness, I could patiently 
submit ; but whefc I recollect that another** 

peace — another oh, how much dearer 

to me thah my own life ! — will share my 
misery — how can I conquer my feelings?" 
Old Courtenay now approached ; hic( 
du^giiih conscience seemed for a moment 
awakened, and he could no longer be re- 
strained from following his sod, ''My 
dear generous boy,** said he, ♦^ let thy 
miserable but' penitent father now implore 
thy forgiveness, I have been a villain, and 
am about to fill the measure of my sios^ by' 
sacrificing my 4u<ii^l child. Percitlal, my 

l3 life 
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life is of no value ; no longer, then, allow 
it to impede <hy happiness. I see where 
your heart is bestowed — go, then; and wed 
your Helen ; I will be present at the cere- 
mony, to give you my blessing; A father's 
blessing, Percival, though he deserves not 
the name, shall cheer your prospects ; and 
if I pine away the remainder of my days ia, 
sad captivity, for the sins I have committed, 
you must try to forget my fate, for it is no 
more than I deserve ; I have never acted 
like a parent — indeed, Percival, I am a 
sorry fellow." 

Though Mr. Mallett was deeply affected, 
he could not repress a smile at old Couir- 
tenay's professed magnanimity ; it .recalled 
Percival's fortitude. " I regret the imbe- 
cility of nature. Sir,*' said he, " which all 
my struggles cannot conquer; but this, 
I trust, is my last conflict. Conscience 
forbids my following your advice ; .ber r^ 
proaches would render me more wretched 
than the dreaded event which at this mo- 
ment unmans me. I will acquire sufficient : 

firmness 
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firmness to go through the ceremony ; and 
if possible convince you that in so doing 
I have not sacrificed my happiness." 

'^ Well, my dear boy/' said his father, 
" I can only love and thank you, if you 
wiir be so obstinate, for the sacrifice is, I 
confess, more than my liberty is worth: 
sliall we return, then, to the ladies? — I 
think . they must be impatient at our 
delay/' 

'^Not to-day," said Mr. Mallett, who 
feared the return of Percival's agitation ; 
*' we will apologize to the ladies, and de- 
fer the celebration of the ceremony till 
Percival is better."^ 

" Well, well, as you like," said the old 
man ; ^' only I think delays are dangerous, 
and the ladies will be disappointed ; but I 
would not distress my dear Percival for the 
world. I hope he will soon recover, and 
perhaps we may have a jovial day after 
all." 

Mr. Mallett gave him a look full of the 
most ineffable contempt — to the effect of 

L 4 which 
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which! he was, however, insensible. Pcr- 
cival shook his head, in contradictioB of 
his father's expecfation. 

With Mr. Mallett's assislaneeji he pro* 
ceeded to bis father's house, wheB he felt 
so thoroughly disordered, that he went im- 
mediately to bed. 

Old Courtenay returned to the churchy 
where he found the bridei and her friends 
not a little disconcerted at the departure 
of thebridegroofifi. Mr. Cot^tenay cotild 
only iFn for ni them that » violent illnesis had 
suddenly seized his son, in consequence 
of which he was obliged to postpone the 
ceremony for a few days, when he hoped 
to be sufficiently recovered to ref^eat his 
attendance on the ladies. 

Harriet Ashton, who thought it abso- 
lutely requisite for Sophia to faint, sta- 
tioned herself so as to support her when 
she ffell, and was considering what sinkin^f 
attitude would prove most interesting, and 
produce the best subject for a poem, when 
Sophia declared, with less emotion than 

was 
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\va3 altogether warrantable in such circum- 
stances, that she believed Percival's pro- 
fessed indisposition was only a fetch to 
cheat her of a husband/ and that she should 
not wonder if he were to tnarry Helen 
after all ; : by way of consolation^ she, 
howcYek*^ declared that if he did put such a 
scheme in execution, she would make him 
pay for the deception to the very uttermost 
farthing ; for though she coold' love hiih 
d^fly as her own husband, she should hate 
bim if he became the husband of H^Vrn. 

'* Fie, Sophia,** said Harriet, " how can 
ypii be so selfish and insensible, when the 
youth's refined feelings have alone caused 
his sudden disorder? — you positively do 
not deserve him— *why cannot you keep 
pace with him ? Was there ever a bride 
before, in your situation, that did not faint? 
— you have really spoilt the prettiest idea 
for a poem that ever entered my head, by 
your stubborn insensibility. A line, ex- 
pressing the grat-eful dignity with which 
you fell into my arms, I had absolutely 

L 5' compleated.; 
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com pleated ; but I shall now be ashamed 
to repeat it^ since there are so many wit'> 
nesses of your unherome-like firmness/* 
Upon my froth,'* said Mr. Courtcnay, 

I tm very glad she did not chuse to faint. 
I think if Percival's ^disorder [proceeded 
from excess of sensibility^ it is lucky she 
has not an equal share^ for there would be 
the devil to pay if they should both- be sul>- 
jcct to SHch. violent fits of feeling.** 

Mrs. Ashton was too much chagrined at 
this unexpected disappointment to declare 
her sentiments, t-herefore preserved a sull<en 
silence while she proceeded towards her 
own dwelling. 

Percival, whose agitated feelings had 
loDg^preyed.on his constitution, now found, 
himself so seriously ill, that he assented %o 
Mr. Mallett's earnest entreaties to seek 
some medical assistance; he believed, and- 
almost hoped, that his complaints were be- 
yond the reach of medicine; but he tacitly 
consented to try its effects. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

'* On me do fither bendi his partial eyet ; 

No mother in her fost*riog arm procecti ; 
My daily wants no tenderness sopplies ; 

My doubtful steps no precept now directs." 

lIOlAlt* 

1 N total ignorance of what passed at AI-* 
Vondown, Helen spent her joyless hours^ 
amidst a circle of uninteresting beings at 
Bath. AH Lady Elvira's visitors were the 
mere acquaintance of a day^ whose cold 
hearts sought no farther intimacy than the 
amusements of the present season. Helen 
was wearied with their insipidity ; she 
would not, at any other period of her life, 

L 6' have 
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have derived pleasure from such society ; 
but now, frivolity was particularly irksome 
to her feelings; and her heart sickened at 
its repetition, LaiJy Ehrrnt, too,: treated her 
^ith encreased coldness ; she had^ there- 
fore, no resource but solitude, which was 
ill calculated to alleviate her sorrow. — 
Every object now, to her disordered view, 
wore a sombre hue ; she had no friend in 
existence in whose bosom she could repose 
her griefsi stBd she secretly prayed for that 
summoiis which was to terminate all her 
earthly sufferings. 

Hardy, indeed, never deserted her; he 
had patience t6 endure, and to attempt 
softening her afflictions; and when she 
refused to accompany Lady Elvira on her 
evening visits, he usually was her compa- 
liion. The attention he paid her as a 
friend she felt grateful for; and totally 
ignorant of his hidden intentions, she never 
reflected on the impropriety of admitting 
him in the absence of her friend ; nor did 
she remark that he never appeared till Lady 
3 Elvira 
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Elvira had taken her departure,' and con- 
stantly retired before her return. That he 
had been her guest, would frequently, 
perhaps, have been declared, had not Lady' 
Elvira now behaved to her with such friorid. 
reserve. She seldom, indeed> addressed 
ber, unless necessity obliged her so to do, 
and it was then so distantly, that Helen 
never ventured at more than a concise 
answer. 

This kind of treatment she had invariably 
received for a fortnight ; when, painfully 
sensible of her dependent situation, she 
determined to seek an explanation from 
Lady Elvira, and afterwards procure some 
employment by which she might bt' 
Enabled to support herself Several times 
had she sought Lady Elvira, vrtth the rn- 
. tention of declaring her purpose ; but her 
repulsive manner precluded the possibility 
of introducing the subject. As it wad 
likely to prove a perpetual prevention,. 
llelei:! at length resolved to writer, ^hen 

she 
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she could^ she thought^ with less embarrass- 
ment express her sentiments. 

She had formed this plan a few minutes 
before she was summoned to dinner. In 
the parlour she found Hartly so deeply- 
engaged in conversation with Lady Elvira, 
that they did not notice her entrance. The 
words she heard as she approached them^ 
were these : — 

'' Upon my soul. Lady Elvira^ you wron^ 
,me ! — If yott could read my heart, y.oa 
would be convinced that it thsobsimh the 
aiMt fervid aflfecUon for you^ and yoa 
alone. Compassion for an unfortunate 
S0^ friendless orphan>^ is the only sensa.- 
Son '* 

At that moment, Helen's figure in the 
glass (to which he stood opposite) sur- 
.prised him. A degree of embarrassment 
was visible ia both him and L^dy Elvira at 
the discovery. 

The truth instantly flashed on Helen ?S 
mind. /' Is it possible/* thought she, '' that 

such 
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such a woman as Lady Elvira can harbour 
so ungenerous a passion^ so totally unlike 
herself in every other respect? — This in- 
consistency is a mortifying proof of our 
imperfect nature ; how can she esteem a 
man whom she believes so inconstant ? — 
and how can she condescend to expostu- 
late with him ?- — That she despises me^ it 
she can accuse me of such inexcusable du-^ 
plicity and ingratitude^ I cannot wonder ; 
but it confirms my determination to quit 
her/' 

No^ conversation between Hartfy and 
Lady Elvira interrupted the train of Helen V. 
reflections ; the hour of dinner passed in- 
almost total silence; and the moment the 
cloth was removed^ she retired. It required 
the greatest exertion of fortitude to calm- 
the perturbation of mind that this new in* 
cident occasioned; but it was now become 
absolutely necessary to form some plan for 
her immediate removal — to remain another 
day with Lady Elvira, branded with such a 
mortifying stigma> her feelings revolted 

against*, 
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against. Yet she anxiously wished to un-^ 
deceive her; but how could such an ex- 
planation be effected? — If she doubted 
Ilartly*s assertions — if she continued deaf, 
io the protestations of a flavoured lover^ 
cmild Helen expect to be creciit^ed? — no, 
surely it. was presumptuous to hope for 
siich a preference. Was she, then^ to de- 
part under the unjust accusation bestowed 
on her, without an effort to assert her in- 
nocence ? — ^such an idea was pbison^to her 
heart. What, then, was her alternative ? — 
To whom could she apply 'for advice ? — To 
Mr. Mallett, indeed, she might disburthen 
ber heart, and claim his friendly protec- 
tion — he would instruct her how to act 
with propriety; but how could she endure 
(he thought of again becoming a pensioner 
on his bounty ? — she, who had no claim, 
but from the goodness of his hearty io hisk 
kindness, how then could she accept his 
liberal beneficence, when she knew how 
limited was his income, and deprive other 
objects, perhaps far more deserving than 
V • herself. 
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herself, of his charitable donaliottj?— 
'* No/' she exclapmed^ '' I have no friend 
to guide my youthful steps — no parent to 
shelter me from the world's rugged storms! 
— How singularly severe is my fate ! — Oh, 
Coiirtenay, why was it our lot to be so 
cruelly severed ? — In thy syi^pathising bo- 
som I once fondly hoped to repose my. 
care& and sorrows^ but advemty hat. blasted 
my prospects P' 

This was, however, no time to indulge 
fruitless complaints ; a more important 
task was to be performed-«-a task that, to 
execute with propriety, required ^he ut- 
imost consideration. A thotjsamd, plans she 
formed and rejected ; and at her usual 
hour of retiring, she found herself as un- 
decided how to act as before she had be- 
stowed on the subject. 

The train of melancholy ideas which Had 
occupied her mind since her departure 
from the dining-xparlour, had been uninter- 
rupted, for she declined Lady Elvira's invi*. 

tation 
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tation to accompany her on an^ evening 
Vmt, and Hartly's request to he admitted 
she positively refused. At lerfgth, after 
many painful hours of irresolution and 
uncertainty, she formed the desperate de- 
termination of departing early the follow- 
ing mornings and letting chance direct her 
steps. To a verbal expostulation with 
Lady Elvira, she would have felt unequal, 
even could she have been assured of a fa- 
vourable reception ; but tbis> to her mor- 
tified feelings, appeared impossible: she 
therefore determined to put in practice 
the plan she had formed in the morning, of 
explaining heigclf in writing, '^ Perhaps 
when I am gone,^* she thought, with a sigh, 
'' and Xady Elvira finds that I am become 
a deserted wanderer, her heart will relent, 
and she will acquit me of the treachery 
which she now believes me capable of 
practising.*' 

Having at length used her most power- 
ful exertions to compose her agitated spi- 
rits. 
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rits, she endeavoured to execute^ with 
coherence^ the task she had imposed on 
herself. 



^' The respect and gratitude/' 
she wrote, " which I owe that kind friend^ 
who so generously raised me from a state 
of obscurity, is not — cannot be lessened 
by the injurious opinioif she has now 
formed of me. No, Madam, the pain I 
feel is as much on your account as my 
own ; for I can appreciate the misery that 
a delicate and generous mind must experi- 
ence from the idea of having its confiding 
liberality abused ; and that such are your 
Ladyship's sentiments of me, I have the 
anguish to be convinced — though how 
little I deserve them. Heaven only knows ! 
— I will, however, make no protestations of 
my innocence, assured that time will brush 
off the cobweb veil which now obscures 
the truth. Your Ladyship suspects me of 

the 
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the basest ingratitude and deceit; and un* 
der the stigma which these severe accusa** 
tions throw on me^ I am about to quit 
you : what inference you may draw from 
my departure^ I know not^ but I trust that 
candour will plead in favour of my inte- 
grity, and prevent yon from misconstruing 
the motive that drives me from your hos- 
pitable asyfum. After what I have thif 
day heard, the convietion. of being an nn-« 
weleome guest SwelKr too forcibly on my 
mind, to suffer a moment's hesitation with 
respect, to my resofution : fofgive, then. 
Madam, my anxi^^us wish to disburthen^ 
you of so hateful an. intruder ; and allow 
me to repeat that, the kind protection 
which your Ladyship has afforded me, is a 
remembrance most deeply engraven on a^ 
heart which, however harshly it may be 
judged of, wants not warmth of gratitude 
and aflectiort. 1 will confess that I am 

* 

making the severest sacrifice to my feel- 
ings, in thus voluntarily resigning your 
Ladyship's liberality. That I do volunta- 
rily 
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rily resign it, I am well assuted ; For that 
generous heart which could so readily 
shield and support an unfortunate orphan^ 
whose only claims were poverty and dis- 
tress, could not wholly abandon its com- 
passionate feelings, even though the object 
proved unworthy. Yes, Madam, I am 
convinced that the pitying tear would fall, 
and your outstretched hand attempt to 
save from destruction, even ^ the depraved 
wretch that had poisoned .your pleasures! 
— Oh, Lady Elvira ! — and can you believe 
your poor Helen this lost creature ? — Can 
you believe that heart, torn and affli*cted as 
it is for one with whose it has been en«- 
twined from its earliest remembrance, 
could so soon forget the impression, and 
so lightly admit another, when, too, by 
so doing, it was to wound the peace of the 
best of friends ? — To have incurred so 
cruel ap imputation, excites a degree of 
anguish that I want words to express ; but 
I must submit to my destiny, nor have I a 
right longer to intrude on your Ladyship's 

time ; 
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time ; with tlie wannest acknowledgments 
that a sincere heart can feel^ then^ allow 
me to subscribe myself 

'' Your Ladyship's 

^* truly grateful friend, 

*' Helen Coleby." 



Helen, after a sleepless night, arose 
early; and as sh^ thought she had no right 
to retain any thing which' had been given 
her by Lady Elvira, she tied up the small 
wardrobe that she had brought with her 
from Alvondown ; and as none of the ser- 
vants were up, she directed it to hei-self, 
and wrote a note to Lady Elvira's woman, 
requesting her to take it in charge till she 
sent for it. She then descended^ the stairs, 
and opened the front door ; the street was 
empty, and a thick rain rendered the 
morning peculiarly gloomy ; she however 
quitted the house. 

It was her determination to hire an ob- 



scure 
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scure lodging for a few days, and from 
thence write to Mr. Mallett an account of 
the circumstances that had driven her from 
Lady Elvira's, to request that he . would 
prepare Agnes again to receive her at her 
cottage; and again entreat him (reluctant 
though she felt to intrude on his goodness) 
to use his interest to procure her some si- 
tuation. 

She passed through several street^ before 
she saw any apartments which she thought 
sufficiently obscure -to answer her purpose. 
At length she entered a house in which she 
supposed she might be accommodated. — 
The woman to whom it belonged shewed 
her two apartments on the second floor, 
which she immediately hired for a week. 
— She had, indeed,, no money to pay 
for them ; but a few superfluous articles of 
dress she had determined to deposit at a 
pawnbrokers, from which, she thought, she 
might be supplied with a sufficient sum to 
defray her expences at Bath, and her jour- 
ney to Alvondown. 

Her 
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Her landlady appeared greatly interested 
in her appearance, and kindly importuned 
her to partake of her breakfdst^ but she 
felt little inclination to accept the invita- 
tion ; and after procuring a messenger to 
send for her parcel at Lady Elvira's^ she 
retired to her room, and throwing herself 
on the bed, she gave vent to the emotions 
that pressedrso heavily on her heart: -Hei? 
first care was to address Mr. Mallett ; this 
was a most painful task, but it was requi- 
site to be performed ; and at length, aftef 
several unsuccessful efforts, she opened 
her heart to her kind and only friend. 

She had now to dispose of her clothes ; 
the task of ofTering them at a place where, 
perhaps, they might one day be exposed to 
sale as unredeemed pledges, was most re- 
pugnant to her feelings, and the assurance 
thrit she must herself become the bearer, 
increased the distressing sensation ; but 
convinced there was no alternative, except 
acquainting her landlady with her distress, 
which she considered it imprudent to do, 

she 
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sbe felt' the necessity of combating^ hei* 
scruples. Tying the most valuable clothes 
die possessed together^ therefore, she 
waited till the day declined^ when pulling 
a large bonnet over her face, which, with 
the shades of evening, she believed a.suf-> 
Scent disguise to prever^t a mortifying 
recognition froip any of Lady Elvira'9 
friends, she left the house, and tremblingly . 
proceeded towardsi the shop of a pawn- 
broker, whose name she remembered to 
have noticed. 

She had passed through two streets un- 
molested, and was turning into that in 
which lived the object of her search, when,- 
at the^comer, Hartly's figure surprised her. 
She was too near him to encourage a hope 
of escaping unobserved ; and had not her 
person been sufficiently striking, her emo- 
tion of terror and astonishment would have 
announced it. 

*' Can this be possible ?'* he exclaimed. 
" MissColeby alone in the stutef sat such' 
an hour? — You are surely unedhscious t»f 

VOL. I. M the 
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thi impropriety and the danger to. "whicb 
you expose yourself/' . ^ 

Helen was shocked at his remark, and 
the fervency with which it was spoken; 

'' I do not wish to expose myself caDse« 
lessly. Sir," she replied ; ** but at present 
necessity compels me to brave the danger 
you so kindly warn me against." 

"Necessity!" repeated he; "are you 
indeed reduced to such a state ?-«-Could 
Lady Elvira act so unjustly ?— She, irideed 
^ with reason, dreads the superiority of your 
charms ; but I once believed her incapable 
of harbouring such narrow-minded preju- 
dices.'* 

" Spare Lady Elvira," interrupted He* 
len with quickness ; " you, at least, have 
little reason to accuse her of injustice: 
and though I suffer so severely from the 
injurious suspicions she entertains of me, 
she is, I am convinced, an equal sufferer.—- 
To believe herself deceived by two friends 
whom i^e has loved with such sincerity of 
a^^tioxi^ must be painful in the extreme ; 

but 
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but whatever she felt, she confined within 
her own breast. After what I yesterday 
beard, 1 was well aware that my presence 
must be painful to her, and I wished , to 
5pare her feelings the severe task of prac- 
tising deceit, or depriving me of her pro- 
tection. Circumstanced as I was, I thought 
it my duty to quit her without declaring 
nay intention, which, probably, had I 
sought an interview, she would have en- 
deavoured to dissuade me from ; I there- 
fore left the house thk morning, and most 
sincerely hope that iti so doing I shall 
restore, to her the happiness of which I 
have so unfortunately deprived her." 

^^ Generous girl !" he exclaimed ; '^ how 
far, how very far superior are your senti- 
ments to those of the selfish Lady Elvira !'* 

'' Nothing can offend or shock me more 
than those invectives against Lady Elvira 
from you,'' she replied; /'but you are 
now detaining mc ; and by this long qon- 
ference subjecting me to the inconveni- 

M 2 ences 
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ences of which you have so recently 
warned me.*' 

" No danger can be incurred, my sweet 
friend/' he replied, '' while I am your 
protector ; and to my seeing you safe to 
your present residence, you cannot surely 
object." 

*' Indeed I must," she quickly answered; 
" and the greatest favour you can confer 
on me, will be to suffer me to proceed 
alone." 

" Not at such aix hour. Miss Coleby,'* 
said he ; " friendship forbids — even Lady 
^Ivira would, in the present instance, sanc- 
tion my protection to her once-loved 
friend." 

Helen stood a moment irresolute — it was 
necessary to procure money immediately, 
but to acquaint Hartly with her distress, 
and the errand on which she was going, 
pride and delicacy forbade. If she pro- 
ceeded, he would accompany her; and if 
she returned, he would discover her habi- 
tation. 
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tation^ which it wa^ her most anxious wish 
to avoid. After a moment's hesitation, 
she however decided on the latter, as pre- 
ferable to acknowledging her poverty ; she 
therefore silently returned, though without 
accepting the offered assistance of his arm. 
At the door she wished him good night, 
and hastened to her apartment, thoroughly 
disconcerted at the failure of her plan. 

The following morning she arose early, 
and again taking her parcel^ she proceeded 
to the shop of the pawnbroker, but it was 
not yet opener*. Her disappointment was 
now extreme : she must, then, undergo the 
mortification of exposing herself at mid- 
day. At night she could not summon re- 
solution to venture again from the house. 
To add to her chagrin, she had but just 
turned from the shop, when Hartly over- 
took her. It was evident he had watched 
her steps, and of course guessed her busi- 
ness. A jsensa^ion of mortified pride caused 
her cheeks to glow when he accosted her. 

" Pardon this intrusion. Miss Coleby,'* 

M 3 he 
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he respectfully said ; " nor believe that 
idle curiosity alone has induced me to 
follow you. The confusion of your man* 
nor last night, and your evident wish to 
avoid mc, spoke but too plainly the nature 
of your errand ; every feeling of my 
heart revolts against your having recourse 
to such an expedient. Allow me to be- 
come your banker ; surely friendship 
pleads for nie. I can have no motive but 
the most disinterested one for offering my 
services." 

*' I do believe your gerterous proposal 
wholly disinterested," she replied ; '* and 
accept my warmest gratitude for youir 
wishes to assist me ; but indeed," she 
added, with a smile, ^' I possess a proud 

T 

heart, which cannot submit to receive 
obligations, even from its oldest friends, 
without some degree of pain." 

'* But when you are assured that the 
obligation will be wholly mine. Miss 
Coleby," he rejoined, *' I think you may 
condescend to accept my proposal, and 

make 
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make use of my purse ; you shall be my 
debtor^ and repay me at your leisure." 

" Not for the world/' she replied ; '' I 
repeat that I feel truly grateful for your 
kindness^ but I cannot^ by any means, 
consent to accept it/' . 

Hartly continued to press the proposal 
with warmth, and Helen as steadilv to re*- 
fuse it the whole way back to her lodgings, 
where she aorain took leave of him at the 
door. ' 

At fength, when she believed the "pawu- 
broker's shop to be opened, she again de- 
parted with a palpitating heart, for it wa!» 
BOW possible that;^she might encounter 
some of Lady Elvira's acquaintance; she 
however reached the shop without another 
interruption. She fortunately found the 
pawnbroker at home, and made the best 
bargain she could. The aytation with 
which she declared the purport of her 
business, evinced how ignorant she was of 
this sort of traffic; and the man to whom 
she applied, possessing a humane heart, 

M 4 compas* 
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compassionated her distress^ and supplied 
her with a sum amoiinting to the ftill value 
of the articles she deposited in his hands ; 
it was more than she expected to receive^* 
and pleased with her success, ^e returned 
her acknowledgements, atid departed. 

It was a fine morning, and the streets 
began to fill ; unfor,tunately she bad to 
piass the pump-rooms, and all her terrors of 
being known were painfully realised^. when 
she met Lady Woolcomb, attended by Mf. 
Clifton ; the former immediately stopped. 

'' My dear Miss Coleby," she exclaimed^ 
'' how immensely rejoiced I am to see youj 
>-^you have undoubtedly received my card 
of invitation for Thursday? — You must 
positively be there — 1 shall never be happy 
more if I do not number you among my 
guests. — But come," added she, seizing 
her hand, '' I bespeak you for the whole 
of this day ; you must not plead a prior 
engagement. Lady Elvira is a monopo- 
lizer — I really envy her the enjoyment of 
your society. Come, Mr. Clifton^ join 

your 
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your entreaties — I know you intend loung- 
ing away the morning at my house^ and I 
am sure we shall be very dull company— 
Miss Coleby will enliven us ; for charity's 
sake^ my dear, comply with my request." 

'' Ah , do. Miss Colesly," said Clifton, 
with a yawn ; '' I beg pardon — I believe I 
do not rightly pronouiace your name, but 
I am so cursedly absent^ and my memory 
so habituated to the harmony of Foreign 
appellations, that I lose the impression of 
our harsh-sounding English ones: but 
pray oblige her Ladyship — we shall be the 
quintessence of stupidity tite^d-tite ; a 
third person is a relief, even without 
ideas.*' 

'' It will be impossible for me to accept 
your kind invitation. Madam," said Helen 
to Lady Woolcomb ; '' for J am engaged, 
and " 

'' I cannot admit your excuse, indeed/* 
quickly interrupted her Ladyship; ^^ I shall 
be compleatly miserable if you refuse. I 
will send a messenger to apprise Lady EI- 

M 5 vlra 
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vira that I have lain violent hands on youl 
Oh, if I could but prevail on you to return 
the affection I feel for you, and to exchange 
her protection for mine — how happy it 
would make me !" 

'' I am not now with Lady Elvira," said 
Helen. 

'^ Not with Lady Elvira !" repeated Lady 
Woolcomb, in a tone of the greatest asto- 
nishment. 

'' I congratulate you on yourgood for- 
tune, my Lady/' said Clifton ; '' Miss 
Copplesby will consent to make y©u hap- 
py, by placing herself under your protec- 
tion; she will, I doubt not, as readily 
become an appendage to your Ladyship's 
suite as continue with Lady Elvira — a cur- 
sedly lucky rencontre on both sides. Pray, 
young lady, do not refuse the generous 
overtures her Ladyship has made yoii"; 
shall I order your Ladyship's carriage ?** 

'' I am absolutely petrified with astonish- 
ment. Miss Coleby," said Lady Woolcomb, 
%vhose voice seemed infected with the 
5 cofisolidating 
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consolidating quality, '' at your impru- 
dtnce in quitting so eligible a situation at 
Lady Elvira's. But come, Mr. Clifton, 
bur friends at the Pump-room wait — Qood 
morning. Miss Coleby — I beg pardon fof 
having intruded on your time.^ 

'' Curse me/' said Clifton, '' what at 
strange revolution ! — what variable beings 
you females are ! — it is not so in Rnlssia or 
Germany : a minute ago, you declared that 
this young lady's society would render you 
happier than the Empress, and now that it 
would be charity to maintain her, you re* 
ject the claim: stupify me if it can be 
Wondered at that we leaders of the ton re- 
ject your trammels ! — Ydur husbands 
must be formed like weathercocks, insen- 
sible to every thing but the blast that i$ 
levelled at and turns them irresistibly to 
its purposes." 

Helen felt more contempt than resent- 
ment for Lady Woolcomb, and smiled a< 
the change these few words had effected — 
^ I am no longer with Lady Elvira." 

M 6 Ruminating 
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Ruminating on the littleness of mind 
ivhich produced this alteration, she pro^ 
ceeded without attending, to the passengers^ 
till a voice, which she instantly recognised 
for Maria Elton's, accosted her. Supposing 
that she should meet with a similar recep- 
tion to that she had so recently experi- 
enced from Lady Woolcomb, she merely- 
answered Miss Elton's salutation, anjd was 
proceeding ; but Maria stopped, and po- 
liteness obliged her to do the same. She 
might have concealed her departure from 
Lady Elvira's ; but when Miss Elton gave 
her a pressing invitation to spend a day 
with her mother and herself, she felt (not- 
withstanding the ill consequence that this 
piece of intelligence had so lately occa- 
sioned) that there would be a degree oC 
equivocation in so doing which ill- suited 
the openness of her heart ; she therefore 
confessed that she was no longer one of 
her Ladyship's family. 

Miss Elton expressed her astonishment,, 
but it lessened not the cordiality of her, 

expressions. 
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expressions. She requested Helen to fa*^^ 
voivr her with her address^ which being 
readily complied with, she departed. 

Helen returned to her lodgings without 
further interruption, and in tlie evening 
received the following letter. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

** — — ^— and virtue glow'd 

In all her smiles without forbidding pride.'* 

THOMSON. 

ti yV ill you, my dear Miss Coleby, 
forgive this intrusion from a stranger ? — 
and will you not accuse that stranger of 
impertinent curiosity, should shQ presume 
to ask any questions respecting your pre- 
sent situation ? — I can plead nothing in 
extenuation of my conduct but the since- 
rity of my heart, of which I hope one day 
to convince you. 

" My daughter met you accidentally this 
morning, and heard from yourself that you 

had 
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had quitted La#y Elvira Musgrove; pardoti, 
then, my deat Miss Coleby, the anxiety of 
a friend : I have seen but little Of you— ^ 
that little has, however, created an interest 
in your favour that I am convinced will be 
lasting. Will you, then, so far trust to the 
impression, as to comply with my wishes, 
to become, at least for some time, my 
guest ? If you have been deceived in Lady 
Elvira, you will, perhaps, be less inclined 
to credit hasty decisions professed in your 
favour; but if I tell you the important 
services you can render me, I hope to con- 
vince you how great will be the obligation 
you confer. You well know the malady 
which brought me to this place with the 
hope of obtaining relief ; a mitigation of 
pain is, however, all the benefit I have 
derived from my residence here ; and as at 
my time of life, I have no reason to ex- 
pect such a renovation of strength or spi- 
rits, as can enable me to support the festive 
scenes of youthful conviviality, I naturally 
anticipate retirement 9s the accomplish- 
ment 
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ment of my wishes. Marj^^/s a good girl^ 
and sacrifices many pleasures to devote her 
time to me ; this conviction destroys the 
effects I knovf she loves not seclusion ; 
and though she cheerfully resigns the pur- 
suits that are most congenial to her age and 
disposition^ that cheerfulness increases the 
reluctance I feel to deprive her of them. — 
You, Miss Coleby, I think> if we can ever 
judge from external appearances, derive 
no pleasure from associating with the gay 
and mixed throng ; and to enjoy the con* 
versation of a young friend who has forti- 
tude to endure the constant gravity, and 
perhaps monotony of subjects, to which 
age and infirmity may incline, without a 
repining sensation, would afford me a 
greater source of consolation than I can 
describe. I will say no more — you see the 
selfish motive that actuates my request, 
and you must therefore be convinced that 
in complying with my wishes^ it is you 
ivho ivill confer an obligation. 

^' Let me kn<^w your deteraninationj», and 

rest 
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, rest assured that however you decide, you 
will possess the regard and good wishes of 
vour 

/'Sincere friend, 

" Charlotte Elton," 



Tears of gratitufde stole from Helen'* 
eyes as she read this affectionate letter,—- 
She had, even Jt) a stranger, found a friend 
whose reliance on her rectitude was sufB- 
ciently powerful to induce her to o^er an 
asylum, without enqniring what had occa?^ 
sioned Lady Elvira's displeasure against 
her ^ the delicacy of this conduct had its 
fullest effect on her heart The proposal 
was certainly eligible — but would it be 
permanent ? — might not somt unforeseen 
jBvent occur to deprive her of Mrs. Elton's 
friendship, 2|s it had already done of Lady 
Elvira's ? — ^' How painful is a state of der 
pendence!'* thought sbe^ with a sigh; 

'^ oh 
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'* oh that I could procure a situation whert 
I might earn the bread of industry !** 

Before she decided on any plan, she de- 
termined to await the opinion and advice 
of Mr. Mallett, from whom she depended 
on hearing by the return of post. Rumi- 
nating on the occurrences of this eventful 
day, she had passed great part of the even- 
ing, when some one tapped at her door; 
she opened it, and was both surprised and 
displeased at beholding Hartly. 

He made some apotogres for his intru- 
sion, and requested that she would perodit 
him to spend half an hour with her^ to 
which request she made no answer. Acr 
cepting, however, her tacit acquieaceocQ 
he seated himself, and entered into a 
conversation, apparently without design, 
which evinced the most disinterested regard 
for her; and at its conclusion, added — 
*^ You have long known me. Miss Coleby, 
and have you ever, during the progress of 
our acquaintance, found reason to censure 

my 
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my conduct, either with respect to your- 
self, or Lady Elvira?" 

Helen confessed «he had not; for never 
had she perceived any attention paid td 
herself, more than Lady Elvira's friendship 
for her demanded. 

" Can you, then/' asked Hartly, '' vindi- 
cate Lady Elv'ra's conduct either to your-^ 
self or me ? — I will not simply call it un* 
generous — it is both envious and malicious. 
She raised you from a situation from 
which your merits ought to have shielded 
you, but to which you were destined by 
relentless fate, only to render your return 
to that obscurity the more severely pain^ 
fill ; and indeed has added to her injustice^ 
by casting a reproach on your character^ 
the invention of which I once believed her 
heart would have revolted against. Yoft 
are shocked. Miss Coleby, at this new 
proof of her malice ; and it is with the 
greatest pain I grieve you with the repeti- 
tion ; but it is necessary that you should 
be made acquainted with what has passed. 

What 
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What would you have thought of me, had 
not I vindicated you against such unjust 
aspersions ? — I did so with warmth, and the 
cohsequence has been a linal rejection of 
my suit. I will not say that I suffer se** 
verely from the disappointment^ for in my 
breast. Miss Coleby, affection can never 
survive esteem. Where, then,*' continued 
he, after a pause, during which he fixed hi3 
eyes on Helen, *' can those sensations unite 
fio fully as in the charming friend with 
whom I am now conversing ? — Yes, He- 
len, my heart has long confessed the power 
of your transcendant virtues; and what, 
«ince Lady Elvira has forfeited every claim 
to my regard, should withhold me from 
declaring my partial sentiments to her 
who, I will flatter myself, will not reject 
(them." 

Helen had been too much surprised at 
this novel style from Hartly to interrupt 
him ; the conclusion of his speech, how- 
ever, which with such confidence asserted 
her approbation of his offer, it was requi- 
site 
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Site immediately and decisively to con- 
tradict. 

'' If you think I could hesitate one mo- 
ment. Sir, on such a subject, you little 
know me; and circumstanced as I now 
am, I will not even thank you for the com- 
pliment you have paid me. Lady Elvira 
deserves your regard — for a long period of 
time you led her to believe she possessed 
it : to rival her, or to inspire sentiments of 
partiality in a mind so fickle, is, in my opi- 
nion, far from desirable or gratifying.—- 
Perhaps you give our sex credit for the 
possession of that selfish vanity which de- 
rives satisfaction from imputed superiority 
of charms, and that can exultingly enjoy 
the misery of her at whose ex pence the 
compliment is paid, even though that 
neglected . being should be a friend, for 
whom we have professed the most disin- 
terested affection. The cant of friendship 
is, I confess, very prevalent in the world 
with those whose cold hearts know not the 
sentiment ; but in some^ I hope in many 

breasts. 
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breasts, it exists with sincerity; and de- 
pend on it, Mr. Hartly^ the bosom in which 
such a sentiment has really a place, can 
find no comfort while the object on whom 
it is bestowed is wretched ; much less can 
it build its happiness on the very circum- 
stance that occasions this acute misery." 

Hartly was thunderstruck at this spirited 
reply, as well as the manner in which it 
was delivered. He had not doubted He- 
len's acceptance of his offer; he had re- 
presented Lady Elvira's unjust and acrimo- 
nious resentment, which, by the bye, had 
neither been felt nor expressed but by his 
inventive brain, with the hope of exciting 
in Helen a spirit of revenge, that would 
embrace, with avidity, an opportunity of 
triumphing over so unfeeling and malig- 
nant a rival — not that he had the least 
intention of putting his proposed plan in 
execution. Could he have obtained her 
consent, indeed, he would have deceived 
her with a mockery of the solemn marriage 
ceremony; but the real perfonnance he 

still 
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Still designed should take place with ladjr 
Elvira. 

His plausible tongue^ ever eloquent, he 
believed would very successfully plead his 
cause with that lady, whose partial senti*** 
ments^ he was assured, would favour his 
suit. She had indeed refused to admit hink 
since the departure of Helen ; but this tem- 
porary banishment he persuaded himself was 
dictated by mortified' pride, which would 
readily yield to his irresistible arguments. 
To console her during th^s self-inflicted 
penance, and likewise to deprecate her 
anger, and declare his own misery, he 
wrote to her, and represented in strong, 
though submissive terms, the cruelty and 
injustice of her conduct towards him. 

In this letter he might have endeavoured 
to vindicate the deserted and injured He- 
len ; but such an attempt formed no part 
of his scheme: far from being influenced 
by any generous motives towards her, he 
sought, by every sly insinuation with which 
knagination could furnish him^ to convey 

to 
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to the prejudiced mind of Lady Elvira an 
assurance that this cherished favourite was 
a finished deceiver^ whose artifices had,. for 
a moment^ clouded his understandtog, 
which he added^ open and guileless as was 
his hearty was easily duped by her inexplir 
cable hypocrisy; he however rejoiced that 
her Ladyship's superior discernment had 
penetrated the iBimsy veil that hid her art* 
ful schemes. He now plainly discovered 
the motives that actuated her conduct, 
which^ together with his constant and en- 
creased veneration for her Ladyship's su- 
perior virtues, would steel his heart to 
every future attempt. 

This letter answered not the intended 
purpose; the ungenerous severity with 
which he censured Helen — the unforttinate 
Helen, that was now a deserted orphan, 
betrayed a degree of selfish insensibility 
which Lady Elvira felt it impossible to 
forgive. *' Could she be happy with such 
a man ?" she asked herself : the result was, 
that as a lover she would never more re- 
ceive 
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celve him. But though she condemned 
the flinty-hearted Hartly, she watby no 
'ixieans reconciled to her disgraced favour- 
ite; she rejoiced that she had been spared 
the irksome task of driving her on that 
fate which, she feared, too certainly 
awaited her: but the impressioji of her 
shocking ingratitude and duplicity had 
turned Lady Elvira's heart against her, and 
her sudden departure was, in the opinion 
, of the former, a still further convincing 
proof of her guilt. She breathed a sigh 
indeed, when she recollected the infamy 
and sufferings to which the unhappy girl 
v^ould, probably, be reduced ; and could 
she have saved her, without confessing by 
what friendly hand she was relieved, duty 
and compassion would have induced her 
to make the attempt: she however made 
no strenuous efforts to discover her pre- 
sent situation, contenting herself with the 
reflection, that Heleli's own conscience, 
rather than her severity, incited her to quit 
VOL. !• N a roof 
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a roof under which she had been hitherto 
jshclteitod with such hospitality. 

Hartly had been too severely mortified 
at the manner in which Helen received his 
(as he considered it) flattering proposal, to 
attempt renewing it; he therefore soon de- 
parted, not however doubting but adver- 
sity would subdue her pride/ and in-time 
bend her to his purpose. He suspected 
not the friendly letter she had so recently 
received from Mrs. Elton, and therefore 
flattered himself with the assurance of suc- 
cess. 

Though Helen was wholly unconscious 
of what passed in his mind, she felt more 
hurt than gratified at the offer he had 
made her. She was now impatiently 
awaiting the receipt of Mr. Mallett's letter; 
from this consolation she was not long 
withheld. He lamented with sincerity the 
change in her situation, and expressed 
Agnes's readiness to receive her; but 
added, that it was his particular wish she 

should 
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should not visit Alvondown immediately. 
Percival Courtcnay still remained too ill 
to permit the marriage ceremony to be 
performed, and he thought her return at 
so critical a moment, especially, under 
such circumstances, might retard his re- 
covery. That she might experience no 
pecuniary inconvenience, he enclosed a 
bill, which he requested her to oblige 
him by accepting. 

While Helen wept over this letter, her 
tears were produced by the mingled sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain. Mr. Mallett's 
kindness was a consoling balm to her 
heart, but Courtenay's misery counteracted 
the soothing effect. No longer, however, 
4id a doubt remain respecting her accept- 
ance of Mrs. Elton's offer. She hesitated 
whether she shonld repeat to her new 
friends the cirtillfistances that had influ- 
enced Lady Elvira's conduct towards her ; 
but when she recollected that such a con- 
fession would appear like vanity, exulting 
in the narrow-minded superiority of mere 

N 2 pergonal. 
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personal charms^ she determined to. sup- 
press it ; she however immediately answered 
Xfrs. Elton's letter^ in which she expressed 
her warmest gratitude for the favourable 
sentiments she had expressed for her^^. and 
declared her readiness to accept her very 
liberal proposal. 

This answer^ as she expected^ brought 
*Sirs. Elton's carriage to her door in the 
evening. Her arrangements were soon 
settled^ and in a few minutes she bade her 
friendly landlady adieu. 

Maria^ whom she found alone^ received 
her with real friendship. She expressed 
great pleasure in the anticipation of living 
with a friend in whom she could confide — 
*^ My mother," said she, "is very kind 
and indulgent, but you know, my dear, 
there are some subjects on which it is im- 
possible to enter with ner. People of my 
mother's age are very apt to ridicule those 
ideas as romantic, which, perhaps, occupy 
the largest share of a young woman's 
thoughts/' 

Helen 



\ 
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Helen understood not exactly to what 
subject Maria alluded ; she however assured 
her that nothing would afford her so high 
a degree of satisfaction, as the conviction 
of contributing, in any degree, to the hap- 
piness of those friends who had acted with 
such disinterested generosity towards her. 

Helen embraced the earliest opportunity 
to inform Mr. Mallett of the happy change 
that had taken place in her favour. She 
considered it now her sole duty to attend 
to Mrs. Elton ; and she found her reward 
in the sound sense and calm resignation 
evinced in that lady's whole deportment, 
— Her conversation was a. balm to the 
heart of Helen; it convinced her, that 
though deprived of many blessings in this 
world, the mind subdued, and resting its 
hope of happiness only on an eternal re- 
ward, could be supported with serenity, 
and even cheerfulness, through all the 
trials and miseries of life. 

Helen sought to follow this example ; 

N 3 she 
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she endeavoured to be happy : and though 
she could not conquer the sad and painful 
sensations that obtruded whenever the re- 
collection of her former happiness pos- 
sessed her mind,. she was» in a great mea- 
sure, comforted. 
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CHAP. XV. 

'< Welcome, ye shades ! ye bowery thickets, haU ! 
Ye lofty pines ! ye venerable oaks ! , 

Ye ashes wild resounding o'er the steep f 
.Delicious is your shelter to the soul." 

THOMSOir* 

JVlARIA Elton, whose heart had never 
been chastened by any serious misfortune, 
felt no inclination to shun society; and 
though she spent much time with her mo- 
ther, naturally sought recreation and 
amusement among the young and gay.— 
Helen was always invited to join her par- 
ties, but her heart still sickened at the 
thought of mixing with the vivacious ; the 

11 4 fear 
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fear of meeting Lady Elvira, too, w^ ano 
thcr obstacle to her leaving Mrs. Ehon 
house. 

Lady Elvira's visits to that place hat 
ceased since Helen became its inhabitaof» 
but she c6uld not be sure that she had de- 
clined joining the parties of her other ac- 
qnaintance. 

Helen could not, however, with all her 
precautions, escape an interview with £ady ' 
Woolcomb one morning. She was sittin]^ 
in the breakfast-parlour at work with Ma- 
ria, when that lady entered, at rather an 
earlier hour than is usual for Bath visitants. 
On perceiving her, Helen fixed her eyes 
on her work, determined not to be morti- 
fied by her insolence. Lady Woolcomb 
however immediately recognised her; and 
now, perceiving that it would no longer 
be a disgrace to acknowledge she had been 
arcqnainted with her, she was resolved to 
compensate for her former rudeness. 

'' My dear Miss Coleby," she exclaimed, 
running immcdrately up to her, " how ' 

happy 
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happy I am to see you here! — I have a 
world of apologies to make for my appa- 
rent incivility when I had last the happiness 
of seeing you ; indeed it violently wounded 
my feelings to leave you so abruptly, but 
my party were waiting, and I was absolutely 
fkted to treat them or you with rudeness : 
inclination would certainly have prompted 
me to stay with you, but I knew your 
goodness so well — and the etiquette of the 
world must be preserved. But," proceeded 
she, determined to prevent Helen from 
answering, " how long have you been with 
Miss Elton ? — How fort\inattf she isl*'-— 
Then turning to her*— ^^My dear Maria^ 
I trust you will be immensely fond of Miss 
Coleby ; Ideally envy you such a compa- 
nion. Lady Elvira's want of discernment 
and liberality in resigning such an invalu- 
able treasure, I can never forgive. Good 
morning, my dear Maria — I have a world of 
visits to make before dinner — and should 
I be so unfortunate as to find any of my 
fyiends at home, I am undone fortheday."^ 
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" I am sorry my servant was not suffi- 
ciently well bred to deny me/* said Maria, 
''since your being introduced proved such 
a terrible infringement on your time/' 

*' Oh, my dear/' said she, '^ you are an 
exception, certainly ; I am always so happy 
to see and converse with you, for you are 
among the number of my most chosen fa- 
vourites. I should have been immensely 
wretched the whole day, had you not ad- 
mitted me. Adieu; do visit mc sooa; I 
will give particular orders that you shall 
be admitted ; and be sure you bring your 
charming friend with you/' 

So saying, away she tripped. 

'^ And I shall take particular care to re* 
turn your call when you will not be visi- 
ble,'* said Maria; ''but I need give my- 
self no trouble on that head — every one of 
her acquaintance, who is unfortunate 
enough to see her, is entertained with the 
\^me cant of being her most favoured 
friend" 

" If this i» fashionable life/' exclaimed 

Helen^ 
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Helen, with fervency, "may I end mine 
as I began it— in total obscurity/' 

Determined to run no risk of again en- 
countering her Ladyship, she confined her- 
self entirely to Mrs. Elton's apartment; 
and most sincerely did she rejoice when 
the time arrived for their quitting Bath.— - 
With alacrity she prepared to accompany 
her friends to their country residence. 

Maria did not feel quite so callous to 
the amusements she was about to resign, 
and she dropped a tear when she bade 
them adieu ; it, however, soon dried as the 
carriage proceeded, and the beauties and 
pleasures of a country life became the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

'^ I do not dislike a country life. Ma- 
dam," said Maria, in answer to ber mother's 
recommending retirement for the improve- 
ment of her mind, by the studies of nature, 
'^ and I am sure, with a few individual^ 
such as I could select, I should be hajJpy 
in any part of the world; but surely it is 
impossible to quit so many friends without 

feeling 
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feeling something .like sorrow at the sepa- 
ration." 

Mrs. Elton smiled; she could have said — 
^*How little are you acquainted with the 
real sentiments of those who profess them* 
selves so ! — and how readily does the inno- 
cent, inexperienced heart receive those 
common-place unmeaning expressions of 
regard, that are indiscriminately bestowed 
on all!" — but she repressed the sentiment ; 
for she wished not to steel the warm con* 
fiding heart of her daughter, by cold, though 
just suspicions of insincerity in those with 
whom she mixed. 

Lemonbrook, Mrs. Elton's seat, was si- 
tuated in a sweet retired valley, which now 
appeared in its highest state of fertility. — 
The tall and ancient trees that oversha- 
dowed the avenue, and in some degree the 
house, threw rather a melancholy gloom 
on its appearance. There was something 
altogether in this spot truly congenial to 
Helen's feelings ; a sort of sympathy 
seemed to prevail. 

It 
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Ir was at that silent hour when the sim 
just retiring sheds its last ray on the west- 
ern hill — when no sound reached thdgi^; 
ear, save the soft zephyr gently agitatuS^^J 
the leaves, and now and then the chirpitig 
grasshopper, that they reached-this secluded 
dwelling. , 

Helen indulged the pleasing, though 
mejancholy ideas that now filled her bo- 
som ; they rather soothed than grieved 
her. '' Oh, may I ever find this a shelter- 
ing roof," she internally exclaimed ; ''and 
if such is my fortunate lot, never — never 
will I repine at the sorrows I have endured. 
I will endeavour to forget that I was ever 
happier; and in the society of my kind 
and valuable friends, I shall soon feel in 
reality the cheerfulness that I now think it 
my duty to assume:" — but an obstinate 
sigh, which seemed to heave from the very 
bottom of her heart, in some measure con- 
tradicted, the assertion ; she however de- 
termined that no efforts of hers should be 
wanting to effect th^ reformation, 
f She 
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She did not find her situation at all less 
comfortable than she expected.; from Mn. 
Elton she experienced the attention of a 
'^tender parent, and from Maria the affec- 
tion of a sister ; but in the latter she soon 
discovered a foible which she felt most 
anxious to correct — it was that kind of va- 
nity that led her to believe almost every 
man who spoke a civil word to her a lover; 
it had, in some degree, been discovered to » 
Helen at Bath, but now that she was her 
chosen friend and confidant, it was un- 
folded in a more extensive manner; in- 
deed it appeared to Helen that she could 
scarcely converse with an unmarried man 
without expecting a confession of love 
from him. This weakness was to Helen so 
extraordinary, that she could term it no- 
thing less than a temporary insanity. 

Maria wanted not understanding; in- 
deed, in Helen's opinion, it was far above 
mediocrity in every other respect : how 
therefore to account for such a glaring de- 
fect, by any other means than imputing it 
6 t:> 
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to partial derangements, she knew not. — 
But though the vanity of having many- 
lovers so strongly possessed Maria's ima- 
gination, she had long disposed of her 
heart, decidedly and unconditionally, to 
Mr. George Liffbrd, a young barrister, 
whose father and sister resided near Le- 
monbrook; they were an amiable family, 
and a great acquisition to the Eltons, with 
whom they were in habits of intimacy. 
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